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Preface 


This  is  a  paper  about  war.  This  is  also  a  paper  about  Bosnia,  about  strategy,  and  about 

the  future.  The  observations  in  this  paper  have  relevance  to  economics,  politics,  culture  and  just 

about  every  activity  involving  human  participation.  This  is  a  paper  about  conflict. 

The  fundamental  premise  motivating  this  study  is  that  there  is  no  understanding  outside 

of  context.  War  and  strategy  are  topics  of  daunting  dimensions.  But  what  about  the  broader 

context  of  these  bewildering  processes?  Michael  Howard  succinctly  poses  the  challenge: 

“Wars  are  conflicts  of  societies,  and  they  can  be  fully  understood  only  if  one 
understands  the  nature  of  the  society  fighting  them.  The  roots  of  victory  and 
defeat  often  have  to  be  sought  far  from  the  battlefield,  in  political,  social,  and 
economic  factors  which  explain  why  armies  are  constituted  as  they  are,  and  why 
leaders  conduct  them  as  they  do  ...  Without  some  such  knowledge  of  the  broader 
background  to  military  operations  one  is  likely  to  reach  totally  erroneous 
conclusions  about  their  nature,  and  the  reasons  for  their  failure  and  success.”' 

Michael  Blumenson  echoes  Howard’s  concerns: 

“A  proper  study  of  war  includes  not  only  the  leadership,  battles,  campaigns, 
logistics  and  strategy,  but  also  the  political  direction  ...  as  well  as  influencing 
social,  economic,  intellectual  and  other  forces.  To  understand  the  clash  of  arms, 
we  need  to  understand  the  larger  context  within  which  it  takes  place. 

The  context  is  conflict.  I  resolved  to  focus  on  this  “larger  context”  during  my  War  College 

Fellowship  at  Stanford  University’s  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace.  I  was 

further  interested  in  claims  that  the  most  promising  areas  of  advance  can  be  found  at  the 

boundaries  of  disciplines,  where  multiple  perspectives  are  brought  to  bear.  The  wide  range  of 

multi-disciplinary  talent  at  the  Hoover  Institution,  together  with  the  broad  resources  of  Stanford 

University,  offered  a  unique  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  research. 


The  standard  advice  to  Army  War  College  students  is  to  carefully  limit  one’s  topic  of 
research.  It  is  excellent  advice.  Would  that  I  could  have  followed  it!  In  focusing  on  war’s 
larger  context  of  conflict,  however,  I  intentionally  undertook  a  project  of  seemingly  hopeless 
scope.  To  cope  with  this  dilemma,  I  strove  to  identify  and  understand  the  general  relations  of 
the  parts,  rather  than  the  intricacies  of  the  parts  themselves.  This  is  an  integrated  —  rather  than 
an  intricate  —  description  of  conflict.  To  devise  an  architecture  of  the  components  of  conflict,  I 
needed  theory.  I  did  not  start  with  a  grand  ambition  to  outline  a  “General  Theory  of  Conflict.”  I 
found  it  necessary  to  outline  such  a  general  theory  —  in  order  to  start. 

I  immediately  encountered  a  frustrating  phenomenon:  The  proposal  to  better  define  and 
understand  conflict  met  with  general  enthusiasm  from  my  military  contacts.  But  from 
academicians  I  encountered  general  disinterest.  From  their  perspective,  everything  that  can  be 
said  about  conflict  has  already  been  said.  They  can  not  imagine  that  anyone  has  problems 
understanding  conflict.  A  concomitant  frustration  was  the  semantic  chaos  handicapping  any 
discussion  of  “conflicf’  or  “strategy.”  What  Svechin  called  “semantic  senility”"*  is  clearly 
evident  in  a  total  lack  of  multi-disciplinary  consensus  on  the  terms  “conflict,”  strategy,” 
“interests,”  and  “theory.”  Paradoxically,  these  frustrations  were  also  encouragement,  confirming 
the  legitimacy  of  a  quest  for  a  more  fundamental  understanding  of  “conflict.” 

My  academic  research  was  interrupted  by  an  opportunity  to  organize  and  lead  a  group  of 
37  soldiers  as  a  “Combined  Arms  Assessment  Team”  into  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Our  mission 
was  to  capture  lessons  learned  for  the  initial  phases  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  the  United 
States  participation  in  the  NATO  Implementation  Force.  I  treated  this  120  day  excursion  as  an 
opportunity  for  “extended  field  research”  of  one  of  the  more  problematic  conflicts  of  our  time. 


In  this  study  we  will  first  describe  the  current  state  of  theory  and  doctrine  concerning 

conflict.  We  will  do  that  gently  --  metaphorically  —  to  illustrate  the  lack  of  a  common 

conceptual  framework  for  understanding  conflict.  We  then  will  examine  the  fundamental 

components  that  such  a  conceptual  framework  would  encompass,  abandoning  metaphor  to 

outline  some  simple  principles  of  a  general  theory  of  conflict.  The  purpose,  we  must  remember, 

is  an  integrated  —  rather  than  an  intricate  —  view  of  conflict.  In  the  integration  process  there 

will  be  a  great  deal  of  what  Donelan  calls  “building  with  other  men’s  bricks,”^  —  capturing  the 

ideas  of  others  and  arranging  them  in  new  combinations.  Will  we  prove  the  efficacy  of  this 

theory  throughout  history?  No.  Will  the  theoretical  framework  be  based  on  volumes  of 

irrefutable  empirical  data?  No.  We  will  be  sympathetic  to  Roger  Fisher’s  admission; 

“Necessarily,  I  will  distort  what  others  are  doing  and  saying;  I  will  oversimplify. 

In  order  to  make  my  points,  I  will  leave  out  all  sorts  of  qualifications, 
refinements,  and  footnotes.  But  that  is  the  nature  of  theory.”^ 

Although  we  can  not  unassailably  substantiate  these  generalizations,  we  can  illustrate  them.  In 

doing  so,  we  will  apply  this  outline  of  a  general  theory  of  conflict  to  the  more  pressing  issues 

that  challenge  us  today:  the  conflict  in  Bosnia,  strategy,  and  the  future.  A  general  theory  of 

conflict  can  enhance  our  ability  to  deal  with  “the  problems  of  the  day.”  We  can  ask  no  more  of 

theory. 


VI 


The  Pond  of  Perception 


Reading  the  Ripples  on  the  Pond  of  Perception 

Let  us  first  consider  conflict  without  definition  or  preconception.  Let  us  speak  in 
metaphor.  The  reality  of  conflict  is  immersed  in  a  pond  --  the  Pond  of  Perception.  Perception 
Pond  is  surrounded  by  high  and  grassy  banks  --  pleasant  to  sit  upon,  offering  diverse  vantage 
points  from  which  to  contemplate  its  shimmering  shadows.  What  is  the  reality  of  conflict  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  Perception  Pond?  We  hear  many  answers  from  those  who  survey  it. 
Realism.  The  Realist  speaks  first  and  loudest: 

"'Conflict  is  a  competition  for  power.  National  power  and  military  force  is  the 
quintessential  source  of  security;  diplomacy  the  recognition  and  communication  of  the  realities 
of  power.  All  states  and  nations  seek  as  much  power  as  they  can  get,  fearing  each  other  over 
issues  of  territory,  autonomy,  honor,  religion,  or  economy.*” 

In  conflict,  the  Realist  adds; 

“Our  salvation  lies  in  Realism  about  going  to  war  and,  if  war  comes,  in  continued 
Realism  in  fighting  it ...  This,  not  moral  and  legal  theorizing,  is  the  sure  guideline 
that  should  be  expressed  in  tactical  and  strategic  manuals  and  codes  of  military 
law.”^ 

Rationalism.  But  the  Realist  is  interrupted  by  a  nearby  observer  on  the  banks  of 
Perception  Pond.  It  is  the  Rationalist: 

“Your  view  is  distorted.  Conflict  is  not  a  struggle  for  power  as  an  end  in  itself  Conflict 
is  the  competition  of  interests.  States  are  rational  actors  that  can  perceive  and  calculate  their 
interests  vis-a-vis  other  nations.  National  interests  are  paramount.” 

Walter  Lippman  echoes  the  Rationalist  argument: 
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“We  must  consider  first  and  last  the  American  national  interest.  If  we  do  not,  if 
we  construct  our  foreign  policy  on  some  kind  of  abstract  theory  of  rights  and 
duties,  we  shall  build  castles  in  the  air.  We  shall  formulate  policies  which  in  fact 
the  nation  will  not  support  with  its  blood,  its  sweat,  and  its  tears.”^ 

The  Rationalist  is  careful  to  point  out  that  interests  of  nations  do  not  always  conflict. 

The  complementarity  of  many  nations’  interests  gives  rise  to  security  associations  and  other 

manifestations  of  international  cooperation. 

Idealism.  Must  we  deal  with  two  perceptions  of  the  reality  of  conflict  at  the  bottom  of 
Perception  Pond?  Would  that  it  were  so!  But  a  third  voice  —  somewhat  shrill  --  echoes  from  the 
far  bank: 

“There  is  not  a  dime’s  difference  between  you  two!  One  seeks  power;  the  other  seeks 
power  to  secure  his  interests.  But  you  are  both  worse  than  wrong  —  you  are  dangerous.  Conflict 
is  the  failure  to  recognize  the  natural  community  of  man.  Your  talk  of  “power”  and  “interests” 
have  brought  us  to  our  current  state  of  chaos  and  sorrow.” 

It  is,  of  course,  the  Idealist  who  speaks. 

“We  have  membership  in  two  communities;  our  homeland  and  mankind.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  the  common  good  —  not  only  in  our  nation  but  also  in  the  international 
community.'*  States  exist  for  the  common  good  of  the  human  community  and  therefore  have  an 
obligation  to  intervene  in  other  states  if  the  situation  --  such  as  the  violation  of  human  rights  — 
warrants.” 

Kegley  explains  the  perspective  of  the  Idealist: 

“Realist  pessimism  maintains  that  history  is  a  record  of  preparations  for  war,  the 
conduct  of  war,  and  recovery  from  war.  But  recent  history  suggests  hope  that  this 
cycle  can  be  broken.  We  often  pejoratively  label  this  hope  idealism,  or  liberalism, 
but  it  is  a  rich  tradition  which  deserves  a  new  hearing.  Idealism  draws  on  the 
Enlightenment  belief  that  maladaptive  behavior  is  a  product  of  counterproductive 
institutions  and  practices  that  can  be  changed  by  reforming  the  system  that 
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produces  it,  and  that  human  nature  —  classical  realism  to  the  contrary  —  is  subject  to 
modification  and  not  permanently  governed  by  an  ineradicable  lust  for  power.”^ 

Fideism.  The  Fideist  —  the  true  believer  —  picks  up  the  theme. 

“My  friend  the  Idealist  views  the  Pond  of  Perception  much  more  clearly  than  our 

opposites  on  the  far  bank  of  Realism  and  Rationalism.  But  he  misunderstands  the  true  nature  of 

community.  A  community  of  men  is  futile.  Far  more  important  is  the  community  of  God. 

Conflict  is  the  struggle  of  beliefs.  My  Idealist  friend  asserts  a  principle  that  opposes  selfishness 

and  greed,  the  principle  of  a  common  good.  But  fallen,  sinful  men  can  not  pursue  such  a 

principle.^  I  do  not  even  need  to  study  Perception  Pond  to  know  this,  because  through  faith  and 

revelations  of  the  past  I  understand  the  fundamental  truths  relevant  not  only  to  this  life  but  to  the 

next.  My  ultimate  responsibility  is  not  to  man  or  state,  but  to  those  understandings.  When  I 

fight,  therefore,  I  fight  without  restraint: 

“War  is  a  crusade  or  it  is  a  crime.  There  is  no  half-way  house.  Only  pacifism  or 
faith  have  true  understandings  of  war.”’  ” 

Historicism.  “If  you  had  sat  on  these  banks  as  long  as  I,”  says  the  Historicist,  “you 
would  recognize  the  advantages  of  my  perspective.  For  conflict  is  simply  the  inexorable 
unfolding  of  history.  As  Ranke  has  stated,  “There  is  no  understanding  of  the  present  without 

g 

knowledge  of  the  past.” 

“Each  moment  occupies  its  own  distinct  position  in  a  temporal  series,  and  all 
moments  considered  in  proper  sequence,  tell  a  story  of  linked  events  moving  in  a 
direction.”^ 

Conflict  is  best  understood  from  the  perspective  of  what  has  gone  before,  recognizing  the 
continuity  of  the  human  experience  and  bringing  the  benefits  of  those  experiences  to  the  present. 
When  we  face  a  conflict  in  a  foreign  state,  our  only  guide  is  the  character  and  the  beliefs  of  the 
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adversaries,  that  is,  their  history.”*”  This  sense  of  Historicism  is  not  only  key  to  understanding 
others,  but  ourselves  as  well: 

“The  soldier’s  thread  is  the  legacy  of  the  past;  it  is  crucial  never  to  lose  hold  of  it 
...  the  reliability  of  our  bearings  will  depend  as  much  on  the  memory  of  where  we 
came  from  and  how  far  we  have  traveled  as  on  where  we  are  headed  and  how  we 
intend  to  get  there.”**  ” 

Clashing  on  Conflict.  There  are  others  who  line  the  banks  of  Perception  Pond  — 

“neorealists,”  “social  constructivists,”  “post-modernists”  --  too  many  to  count,  let  alone 

understand.  The  sad  state  of  their  science  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  all  these  surveyors  of 

conflict  can  see  each  other  much  more  clearly  than  they  can  see  the  reality  of  conflict  that  lurks 

below  the  surface  of  Perception  Pond.  And  it  is  on  each  other  that  they  direct  their  energies. 

Idealism  challenges  Realism  for  its  blind  focus  on  power  and  the  failure  to  recognize  the 

role  of  values  in  a  competing,  moral  perspective  on  the  nature  of  conflict.  Rationalism  draws 

fire  for  the  “rational  actor”  and  “perfect  information”  assumptions  that  mute  consideration  of 

organizational,  psychological,  and  domestic  factors.  The  extension  of  notions  of  ‘morality’ 

and  ‘law’  inherent  to  Idealism  is  disregarded  as  relevant  only  to  individual  states,  not  to  a 

nonexistent  ‘international  community’.  Fideism  is  both  criticized  and  feared,  because  the 

crusading  spirit  ignores  realities  of  power  and  urgencies  of  interests  that  have  served  to  limit 

conflict  in  the  past.  And  as  Morgenthau  points  out,  the  efficacies  of  Historicism  are  suspect; 

“...  a  general  observation  is  in  order  about  the  propensity  of  statesmen  to  leam 
from  history  by  thinking  in  terms  of  historical  analogies.  They  frequently  learn 
the  lessons  which  would  have  been  good  to  learn  twenty  years  ago,  and,  by 
applying  them  to  the  situation  at  hand,  they  make  mistakes  at  least  as  great  as 
those  their  predecessors  made.  Only  they  are  different  mistakes.  Vietnam  is  a 
case  in  point.”*^ 
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Treading  Water 

Along  the  banks  of  Perception  Pond,  then,  the  “War  of  the  -Isms”  proceeds.  In  spite  of 
their  differences,  the  discourse  is  polite  and  restrained.  It  proceeds  at  the  pace  of  intellectualism, 
searching  for  --  or  attempting  to  create  --  truth.  But  this  measured  discussion  suffers  disruption 
by  an  unseemly  wailing.  We  search  the  banks  of  Perception  Pond  for  the  source  of  this 
distraction  in  vain,  until  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Pond  itself.  There,  barely  holding  their 
heads  above  the  water,  we  discern  a  desperate,  thrashing  group.  These  unfortunates  lack  the 
advantage  of  a  removed  perspective,  or  the  luxury  to  criticize  the  attainable  because  it  is  not  the 
ideal.  Immersed  in  the  reality  of  conflict,  they  face  crises,  consequences,  and  the  realities  of 
time  and  space.*"  To  them,  the  “ripples”  of  Perception  Pond  are  in  fact  huge  waves  of  change. 
They  do  not  perceive  themselves  to  be  in  a  Pond  at  all,  but  rather  in  a  dangerous  sea  of  volatility, 
uncertainty,  complexity  and  ambiguity. 

Is  our  struggling  group  of  conflict  ‘practitioners’  the  Clausewitzian  trinity  of  soldier, 
state,  and  people!  That  analogy  is  a  stretch,  for  those  trinitarian  components  are  evolving 
dramatically. 

-  Many  observers  portend  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  --  in  fact  ongoing  —  a  radical 
reconfiguration  of  the  modern  state  system,  wherein  there  is  sharp  turn  toward  the 
market  and  away  from  the  state  in  the  organization  and  regulation  of  economic  life. 

They  project  a  more  proactive  involvement  of  “non-state,”  transnational  actors  in  setting 
international  agendas  and  even  in  the  allocation  of  resources.*^  There  is  a  diffusion  of 
political,  economic,  technical  and  military  power  in  a  multipolar  world  where  small 
states  or  quasi-states  can  acquire  significant  military  power  or  even  weapons  of  mass 
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destruction.*^  These  trends  challenge  established  institutions  such  as  national 
governments  or  traditional  alliances  such  as  NATO. 

-  The  people  in  this  evolving  environment  demonstrate  a  renewed  interest  in  the  politics 
of  identity,  an  identity  drawn  not  on  the  state  but  rather  on  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious 
distinctions.  They  foresee  vast  technological  systems  and  communication  linkages 
among  individuals  that  will  create  an  interdependent  and  global  society.*^ 

-  The  soldier,  of  course,  no  longer  fights  alone,  but  as  part  of  a  joint  team  that  wields  a 
vastly  more  complex  array  of  capabilities.  The  efforts  of  the  military  joint  team  are 
completely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  economist,  the  scientist,  the  diplomat,  and  the 
politician.  Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  media,  a  missing  quantity  in  the  Clausewitzian 
formula,  but  now  perched  precariously  --  and  sometimes  decisively  ~  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  immersed  in  the  cold  reality  of  conflict. 

Clinging  to  each  other,  none  of  these  practitioners  of  conflict  is  demonstrably  “in 
charge.”  They  bring  a  vast  array  of  agencies  of  influence  to  bear  in  the  process  of  conflict.  But 
the  interagency  process  lacks  a  common  intellectual  framework.  They  look  —  in  reflex  --  to  the 
military  professional: 

“You  know  ‘conflict.’  What  is  to  be  done  to  keep  us  afloat  in  this  dangerous  sea  of 
volatility,  uncertainty,  complexity  and  ambiguity?” 

“I  know  war,  not  conflict,”  comes  the  answer,  “and  this  ocean  has  changed  considerably 
in  the  course  of  my  career.  During  the  Cold  War,  the  currents  were  strong,  but  in  a  predictable 
direction.  But  now  the  meaning  of  security  is  extended  beyond  mere  survival;  this  ocean  is 
noticeably  wider,  with  cross-currents  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  We  are  concerned  not  only 
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with  the  security  of  nations,  but  also  the  security  of  groups,  individuals,  and  the  international 

system.  The  notion  of  security  encompasses  the  political,  the  economic,  the  social,  and  the 

environmental,  and  new  actors  such  as  Non-Governmental  Organizations  (NGOs),  Private 

Volunteer  Organizations  (PVOs)  and  the  press  are  prominent  players.'*  The  very  fundamentals 

of  my  profession  —  the  application  of  force  —  are  no  longer  straightforward.  The  Chairman  of 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  stated  he  wants; 

“...to  come  to  grips  with,  and  satisfactorily  answer  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
nation,  how  to  employ  ...  force  ...  equally  important  to  building  a  force  is  building 
a  consensus  on  when  you  would  use  that  force  in  this  new  world.  If  we  don’t 
come  to  grips  with  (when  to  use  force),  we’re  going  to  tear  at  ourselves,  as  we 
have  with  each  deployment.  ...  as  a  nation  we  still  do  not  have  a  consensus  about 
limited  wars,  much  less  about  operations  short  of  war.”’^ 

This  thing  we  call  ‘conflict’  is  clearly  beyond  my  purview.  Even  if  I  could,  I  constitutionally 

can  not  and  will  not  take  charge  here.” 

But  his  companions  persist: 

“You  have  executed  military  operations  well  enough  in  recent  years.  Why  can  you  not 
do  the  same  for  conflict?” 

The  military  man  pauses  before  answering. 

“Understand  that  military  operations,  even  during  the  Cold  War,  endured  an  environment 
of  ambiguity.  The  threats  we  faced  in  the  last  century  were  not  foreseen  even  five  years  before 
their  development;  the  period’s  “small  wars”  were  not  anticipated  clearly  by  even  a  year.^°  We 
countered  this  ambiguity  through  materiel  technology,  quality  people,  and  training.  All  of  this 
was  built  upon  a  foundation  of  commonly  understood  military  doctrine  and  theory.” 

“Doctrine?  What  is  doctrine?” 
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“Doctrine  is  what  an  organization  or  institution  believes  about  the  best  way  to  do 

things.  Military  doctrine  for  conventional  operations  matters  is  relatively  well  developed.  In 

“other  operations,”  we  have  made  less  progress.  Strategic  doctrine  --  bearing  more  closely  on 

the  confusion  we  are  enduring  right  now  —  is  even  less  rigorous.  Our  immediate  dilemma  is  that 

doctrine  is  a  child  of  organization,  and  no  one  organization  or  institution  claims  ownership  of 

this  immense  challenge  we  call  conflict.  Who  would  write  such  a  doctrine?” 

The  military  man  gets  another  question,  rather  than  an  answer. 

“You  mentioned  theory?  Can  theory  calm  this  sea  of  confusion?” 

“Theory  might  help.  But  I  know  only  of  military  theory.  Clausewitz,  for  example, 

effectively  outlined  a  theory  of  war.  Elements  of  his  theory  are  still  incorporated  into  doctrine 

and  referenced  in  debates  on  military  matters.  But  after  declaring  that  war  is  an  extension  of 

politics,  Clausewitz  focused  on  war,  rather  than  war’s  broader  context.  We  need  more  general 

theoretical  concepts  that  encompass  not  only  military  matters  but  all  the  dimensions  of  conflict. 

Perhaps  those  bright  fellows  on  the  shore  can  help.” 

A  veritable  chorus  responds  from  the  banks  of  Perception  Pond: 

“Help  is  not  what  we  are  here  for.  But  if  you  must  ask,  remember  that  we  have  given 

you  theories  in  abundance  —  take  your  pick.  How  many  could  you  possibly  need?  Besides, 

theory  --  and  doctrine  —  is  optional  at  best,  pernicious  at  worst: 

“Theory  perverts  action  and  distorts  scholarship.  “Theory”  began  modestly  as 
Greek  ‘onlooking’;  it  hardened  into  censorship,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 
Roman  dogma;  cast  down,  it  reingratiated  itself  as  intellectualism.  Statesmen  and 
citizens,  unless  they  are  vigilant,  dance  to  the  latest  theory.” 

It  is  theory,  they  add,  that  legitimized  the  outrages  of  Stalin,  Mao,  and  Pol  Pot.^^ 
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“We  obviously  enjoy  different  perceptions  -  not  only  of  conflict,  but  of  theory,”  sighs 

the  military  professional.  “You  see  theory  and  doctrine  as  philosophical  and  prescriptive.  I  see 

both  theory  and  doctrine  as  non-prescriptive  --  an  intellectual  framework.  The  most  dangerous 

aspect  of  your  approach  to  theory  is  your  denial,  your  unconscious  use  of  theory.  Consider  your 

maxims  on  power,  Mr.  Realist.  You  claim  they  are  factually  based,  empirical,  derived  from 

some  inductive  process  from  the  observations  of  history,  and  systematically  tested.  But  so  are 

the  maxims  of  all  your  associates  up  there,  with  fundamentally  different  perceptions  of  the 

nature  of  conflict.  The  real  foundation  of  your  maxims  is  your  theory  that  conflict  is  essentially 

a  struggle  for  power.^"*  Yours  is  a  dangerous  game: 

“Every  action  is  postulated  on  a  theory.  Every  interpretation  we  make  of  an  event 
is  grounded  in  certain  operational  generalizations  about  the  world  and  our  place 
in  it;  we  may  not  even  be  conscious  of  the  precepts  that  govern  our  behavior  all 
the  time.  All  of  us  base  our  actions  on  theory;  there  is  no  question  about  the  role 
of  generalizations  and  hypotheses  in  human  endeavor.  The  real  questions  are  not 
whether  we  use  theory  in  our  judgments,  but  rather  whether  our  theoretical 
foundations  are  explicit  and  self-conscious  or  implicit,  and  therefore  often 
misunderstood.  ...  There  is  no  more  vicious  theorist  than  the  man  who  says,  T 

fye 

have  not  theory;  I  just  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.’  ” 

You  have  given  us  an  abundance  of  textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  monographs  and  opinions 
on  specific  matters  of  policy.  You  have  engaged  in  piecemeal  theorizing  on  specific  problems 
such  as  the  foreign  policy  of  a  particular  nation  or  nuclear  deterrence.  But  you  present 
international  relations  and  conflict  as  an  intellectual  grab  bag,  without  an  ordering  set  of 
principles  and  concepts.  Issues  of  strategy,  moreover,  have  resource  implication  of  enormous 
magnitude;  much  of  your  work  is  written  for  political,  rather  than  instructive,  purposes.^’  The 
realities  we  face  as  practitioners  of  conflict  are  too  complex,  the  variables  too  overwhelming  for 
ad  hoc  approaches  based  on  emotion,  bias,  or  even  personal  self-interest.  No  matter  how 
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difficult,  we  need  organizing  concepts  to  impose  meaning  on  the  kaleidoscopic  dimensions  of 
conflict  that  confront  us  --  a  comprehensive  theory  of  conflict.” 

“The  other  unsatisfactory  result  of  your  piecemeal  approach  has  been  our  current  chaos 
of  terminology.  Sir  Edward  Grey  advised  us  that  “discussion  without  definition  is  impossible.”^* 
You  have  rendered  us  mute. 

“  ...  in  this  particular  topic  (strategy)  there  is  always  the  issue  of  imprecise 
language  ...  there  was,  and  is,  no  real  consensus  on  this  language  either  in 
academia,  where  the  public  servants  in  Washington  earlier  took  their  training,  or 
in  Washington  where  they  practice  their  arts.  But,  as  we  all  know,  language  does 
make  a  difference  ...”^^ 

With  no  common  understanding  of  “conflict,”  “theory,”  “strategy,”  or  “interests,”  we  were  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  even  before  we  waded  into  the  reality  of  conflict.” 

After  a  sullen  pause,  there  is  one  last  reprise  from  the  Boys  on  the  Bank. 

“But  was  it  not  you  who  abdicated  this  field  to  us?  Since  the  Cold  War,  it  has  been  the 
academician  who  has  dominated  thinking  and  writing  on  national  and  international  security.”^” 
“That  may  well  be,  but  never  mind.  Right  now  we  are  drowning  out  here.  We  must 
build  a  raft.” 
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“To  Build  a  Raft” 


If  we  wish  to  build  a  raft  of  theory  that  can  keep  us  afloat  on  this  Pond  of  Perception  — 
or  Sea  of  Conflict  —  we  would  be  well  advised  to  examine  our  construction  material.  What  is 
theory?  What  is  its  purpose?  What  are  its  limitations?  Using  this  material  called  theory,  what 
would  be  the  specifications  for  our  intellectual  raft  -  a  general  theory  of  conflict? 

What  is  Theory? 

A  theory  is  a  mental  map.  From  the  kaleidoscope  of  perceptions  that  assault  our  senses, 

apparent  facts  and  relationships  are  selected  and  organized  into  an  intellectual  model  or 

framework  that  reflects  our  perception  of  reality.  Like  a  map,  theory  draws  attention  to  certain 

durable  features  of  our  experience  that  are  not  likely  to  change  over  time.  Like  a  map,  theory 

can  infer  certain  consequences  to  actions  we  may  choose  to  take.*  As  the  free  invention  of  the 

human  mind,  theory  is  implicitly  neither  “righf’  or  “wrong.”  Terms  such  as  “truth,” 

“accuracy,”  or  “historically  grounded”  apply  only  partially  to  theory.  Theories  of  the  past  have 

utility  but  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  reality  of  conflict  today,  just  as  the  history  of 

cartography  may  inform  us  on  the  art  of  map  making  but  not  necessarily  render  a  realistic 

representation  of  today’s  terrain.  Paradoxically,  moreover,  a  theory’s  simplifications  may  limit 

its  accuracy,  but  immeasurably  increase  its  utility.  Returning  to  Fisher’s  map  analogy: 

“The  most  useful  map  of  London  is  probably  the  schematic  map  of  the  London 
underground  ...  This  map  is  distorted;  it  is  inaccurate;  it  does  not  represent  the 
true  subway  conditions.  But  it  is  the  most  useful  map  if  one  wants  to  take  the 
underground  from  one  place  to  another.”** 

What  is  the  purpose  of  theory? 
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As  Fisher  infers,  the  most  effective  criteria  with  which  to  evaluate  theory  is  its  purpose 
or  roles.  Peter  Paret  suggested  that  the  roles  of  theory  are  cognitive,  utilitarian,  and  pedagogic^ 
In  its  cognitive  role,  theory  promotes  understanding,  establishing  a  comprehensive  description  of 
the  timeless  essentials  of  the  activity  it  describes.  ^  In  its  utilitarian  role,  theory  facilitates 
successful  execution  of  that  activity.  The  pedagogic  role  of  theory  lies  in  the  very  process  of 
theory  creation.  Through  the  process  of  devising  concepts  and  analytical  frameworks  firsthand, 
the  theorist  develops  a  more  profound  understanding  of  the  activity  in  question. 

What  are  the  limitations  of  theory? 

In  its  ideal,  theory  is  a  timeless  structure  of  comprehensive  concepts  that  will  retain  their 

validity  independent  of  the  context  of  the  current  situation.  In  reality,  theory’s  inherent  nature  as 

a  model  dooms  it  to  fall  short  of  this  ideal.  Herbert  Rosinski  described  Clausewitz  as  “that  rare 

phenomenon,  a  natural  born  theorist.  Whatever  he  touched  revealed  under  his  hands  its  hidden 

secrets.”  But  Clausewitz  acknowledged  the  limitations  of  theory  as  a  simplification  of  reality: 

“The  conduct  of  war  branches  out  in  almost  all  directions  and  has  no  definite 
limits;  while  any  system,  any  model,  has  the  finite  nature  of  a  synthesis.  An 
irreconcilable  conflict  exists  between  this  type  of  theory  and  actual  practice.”* 

Clausewitz  was  particularly  pessimistic  of  the  utilitarian  role  of  theory,  stating  that 

“Rules  are  not  only  made  for  idiots,  they  are  idiotic  in  themselves  ...  It  is  only 
analytically  that ...  attempts  at  theory  can  be  called  advances  in  the  realm  of  truth, 
synthetically,  in  the  rules  and  regulations  they  offer,  they  are  absolutely  useless.”  ^ 

Is  a  general  theory  of  conflict  feasible? 

Notwithstanding  the  misgivings  of  Clausewitz,  there  are  a  great  many  “mental  maps,” 
developed  and  employed  in  diverse  circumstances  and  for  disparate  purposes.  This  diversity  is 
evident  in  the  wide  range  of  academic  perspectives  around  the  banks  of  Perception  Pond,  and 
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there  is  similar  diversity  in  the  theoretical  perspectives  of  those  ‘practitioners’  immersed  in  the 

reality  of  conflict  itself  Is  a  general  theory  of  conflict  feasible?  What  would  a  general  theory 

of  conflict  look  like?  The  specifications  are  daunting  .  Such  a  theory  would  show  relevance  to 

the  wide  range  of  conflict  circumstances:  time,  place,  participants,  situation.  It  would  somehow 

encompass  the  sundry  conceptual  frameworks  of  both  the  academic  and  the  practitioner.  In 

1967,  Admiral  J.C.  Wylie  examined  the  specifications  for  such  a  general  theory,  noting  that: 

“The  recognition  of  a  general  theory  that  would  fit  compatibly  over  the  specific 
ones  would  lend  a  degree  of  order  to  the  consideration  and  resolution  of 
conflicting  opinions.  Such  an  intellectually  disciplined  order  does  not  now 
generally  prevail ...  if  the  contenders  —  and  this  includes  civilian  as  well  as 
uniformed  strategists  —  were  to  find  a  rationale  within  which  they  could  function 
with  generally  prevailing  mutual  understanding  ...  it  might  be  able  to  provide  a 
common  and  basic  frame  of  reference  for  the  special  talents  of  the  soldier,  the 
sailor,  the  airman,  the  politician,  the  economist,  and  the  philosopher  in  their 
common  efforts  toward  a  common  aim.”*° 

At  the  same  time,  the  enforced  generality  of  such  a  theory  must  not  render  it  so  vague  and 
formless  that  it  collapses  to  the  trivial,  with  no  utilitarian,  cognitive,  or  pedagogic  value. 

Why  Bother? 

Given  the  doubt  of  Clausewitz  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  a  theory  of  war,  we  can  only 

imagine  his  pessimism  with  respect  to  a  general  theory  encompassing  the  broader  topic  of 

conflict.  And  we  can  ask  ourselves,  if  theory  is  so  limited  —  and  a  general  theory  of  conflict  is 

so  problematic  —  why  pursue  this  chimera?  The  answer  is  three-fold. 

First,  as  Ayn  Rand  observed,  we  really  have  no  option  with  respect  to  theory: 

“You  have  no  choice  about  the  necessity  to  integrate  your  observations,  your 
experiences,  your  knowledge  into  abstract  ideas  ...  Your  only  choice  is  whether 
you  define  your  philosophy  by  a  conscious,  rational,  disciplined  process  of 
thought  and  scrupulously  logical  deliberation  —  or  let  your  subconscious 
accumulate  a  junk  heap  of  unwarranted  conclusions,  false  generalizations, 
undefined  contradictions,  undigested  slogans,  unidentified  wishes,  doubts  and 
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fears,  thrown  together  by  chance,  but  integrated  by  your  subconscious  into  a  kind 
of  mongrel  philosophy  and  fused  into  a  single,  solid  weight:  self-doubt,  like  a  ball 
and  chain  where  your  mind’s  wings  should  have  grown.** 

Even  if  we  could  pass  on  theory,  however,  we  should  hesitate  to  do  so.  Who  is  really 

satisfied  with  the  current,  ad  hoc  approach  to  conflict?  Admiral  Wylie  wrote: 

“Neither  the  general  theory  that  I  propose  nor  any  better  alternate  that  someone 
else  might  propose  can  guarantee  successful  strategy  any  more  than  a  good 
political  theory  can  guarantee  successful  government.  But  a  theory  can  provide  a 
stable  and  orderly  point  of  departure  from  which  we  might  proceed  to  the  specific 
facts  at  hand  in  devising,  in  carrying  out,  and  later  in  criticizing  a  strategy  for  a 
particular  purpose.”*^ 

In  non-military  fields  as  well,  the  value  of  theory  is  understood.  Writing  on  the  commonality  of 

various  models  in  the  field  of  complexity  theory,  Michael  Waldrop  noted: 

“If  nothing  else  ...  the  very  existence  of  a  common  framework  is  reassuring,  in 
the  sense  that  most  of  the  blind  men  at  least  seem  to  have  their  hands  on  the  same 
elephant.  But  more  than  that,  a  common  framework  should  help  the  people 
working  on  these  models  to  communicate  a  lot  more  easily  than  they  usually  do, 
without  the  label  of  different  jargons.”*^ 

Ironically,  it  is  in  recognition  of  one  of  the  limitations  of  theory  that  we  find  our  final 

motivation  to  seek  a  general  theory  of  conflict.  In  The  Ascent  of  Man  Jacob  Bronowski  traced 

the  history  of  man’s  intellectual  development: 

“Every  theory,  however  majestic,  has  hidden  assumptions  which  are  open  to 
challenge  and,  indeed,  in  time  will  make  it  necessary  to  replace  it ...  every  theory  is 
based  in  some  analogy,  and  sooner  or  later  the  theory  fails  because  the  analogy 
turns  out  to  be  false.  A  theory  in  its  day  helps  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  day.”*"* 

What  are  our  “problems  of  the  day”?  We  live  in  a  multipolar,  chaotic  world  characterized  by 

volatility,  uncertainty,  complexity  and  ambiguity.  Our  multiple,  diverse  agencies  of  influence 

must  plan  and  coordinate  without  the  benefit  of  a  common  intellectual  framework  or  even  shared 

terminology.  The  problems  of  the  day  call  for  a  comprehensive  intellectual  architecture  that 

furthers  the  integration  of  our  diverse  national  capabilities  -  a  general  theory  of  conflict. 
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Conflict 


There  are  two  possible  approaches  to  outlining  a  general  theory  of  conflict.  The  first 
would  be  an  inductive  approach,  building  a  theory  based  on  empirical  facts  of  history  and 
science.  The  second  would  be  to  be  build  a  theory  of  concepts  that  are  logical,  deductively 
related,  and  consistent.*  Regardless  of  approach,  we  note  the  perspective  of  Clausewitz  at  the 
start  of  his  theory  of  war: 

“...in  war  more  than  any  other  subject  we  must  begin  by  looking  at  the  nature  of 
the  whole;  for  here  more  than  elsewhere  the  part  and  the  whole  must  always  be 
thought  of  together.”^ 

A  comprehensive  perspective  is  equally  appropriate  for  conflict,  particularly  a  general  theory  of 
conflict.  That  perspective,  moreover,  leads  us  to  favor  the  deductive  approach,  since  empirical 
induction  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  mass  of  information  available  on  every  dimension 
of  the  broad  phenomenon  of  conflict.  Therefore  we  will  proceed  primarily  by  deduction, 
enumerating  some  simple  principles  of  conflict,  but  invoking  induction  at  times  to  illustrate 
them.  Now  we  abandon  the  luxury  of  metaphor  and  turn  to  the  hard  work  of  definition. 

What  is  Conflict? 

Ideas  are  the  common  currency  of 
conflict.  Individuals  perceive  reality  through 
their  senses.  Their  powers  of  reason  order  their 
perceptions  into  conceptions  or  ideas.  Individuals 
communicate  these  ideas  to  others  and  over  time  groups  of  individuals  may  come  to  share  them. 
The  ideas  of  individuals  and  groups  may  be  generally  similar  --  or  they  may  be  contradictory. 


“You  know,  when  you  think  about  it,  war  isn’t 
about  battles,  it  is  to  do  with  men’s  minds ...  the 
war  was  reaily  about:  one  set  of  ideas  trying  to 
prevail  against  another.  The  battles  were 
almost  incidental.  ” 

Captain  Warawick  Charlton^ 
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Contradictory  perceptions  of  reality  -  contradictory  ideas  -  give  rise  to  conflict  between 

individuals  or  groups.  Conflict  is  the  competition  of  contradictory  ideas. 

“Idea”  is  admittedly  a  broad  notion.  Ideas  range  from  the  mundane  (“I  will  stop  digging 

my  foxhole  now.”)  to  the  sublime  (“Democracy  is  worth  dying  for.”)  Ideas  may  be  world  views 

deeply  embedded  in  a  culture,  evoking  deep  emotions  and  conviction.  Ideas  may  be  principled 

beliefs  that  give  normative  criteria  for  choosing  right  from  wrong.  Ideas  may  be  causal  beliefs 

about  cause-effect  relationships  in  a  primitive  village  or  the  most  sophisticated  research  center."^ 

They  may  be  passing  notions  that  have  no  motivating  influence  on  individuals  or  groups.  A 

broad  notion,  to  be  sure.  But  a  general  theory  needs  a  broad  foundation.  Power  protects  and 

projects  ideas  of  value  and  interest;  economic  relationships  advance  ideas  of  individual  and 

group  profit,  and  clashing  civilizations  are  best  defined  by  the  ideas  that  distinguish  them.  Ideas 

matter,  because  they  are  the  stuff  of  decision,  and  decisions  —  by  individuals  or  by  groups  of 

individuals  —  permeate  every  aspect  of  conflict.  “Values,”  “interests,”  “power,”  “ethnicity”  — 

all  of  these  are  categories  of  ideas.  This  theory  of  conflict  will  not  be  built  around  category,  but 

will  strive  for  generality  by  dealing  in  their  common  denominator  —  ideas. 

When  we  speak  of  ideas,  we  do  not  speak  of  ideology.  We  admit  that  ideas  are  the  stuff 

of  ideology,  but  ideology  is  a  perverse  application  of  ideas,  as  described  by  Jean-Francois  Revel: 

“...  ideology  ...  is  an  instrument  of  power;  a  defense  mechanism  against 
information;  a  pretext  for  eluding  moral  constraints  in  doing  or  approving  evil 
with  a  clean  conscience;  and  finally,  a  way  of  banning  the  criterion  of  experience, 
that  is,  of  completely  eliminating  or  indefinitely  postponing  the  pragmatic  criteria 
of  success  and  failure.^ 

Ideology  has  a  role  in  conflict,  but  the  entire  range  of  idea  competition  in  conflict  can  not  — 
fortunately  —  be  characterized  as  ideology.  The  Cold  War  has  been  described  at  times,  for 
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example,  as  ideological.  But  the  ideological  dimension  of  that  competition  was  predominantly 
one-sided.  The  Soviet  Union  saw  the  competition  as  ideological  and  lost.  The  West  waged  a 
war  of  ideas  and  won.  Free  markets  and  democratic  pluralism  prevailed  in  a  protracted 
competition  with  command  economies  and  totalitarianism.  The  Cold  War  was  exceptional  in  the 
sense  that  we  enjoyed  —  and  endured  —  a  competing  set  of  ideas  well-defined  in  theory  and 
miserably  demonstrated  in  execution.  Today  the  competing  ideas  can  be  ambiguous,  arcane,  or  - 

The  role  of  ideas  in  internal  politics  or 
international  relations  has  at  times  been 
dismissed.  Ideas  are  viewed  as  “instrumental”  — 
in  the  sense  that  they  legitimate  the  interests  of 
the  powerful  but  have  no  causal  force.  Ideas  are  characterized  as  “hooks”  on  which  competing 
elites  hang  popular  messages  to  propagate  and  reinforce  their  interests.  Preferences  and  beliefs  - 
-  ideas  —  of  international  and  domestic  actors  are  viewed  as  “givens,”  a  priori  factors  that  then 
work  within  constraints  of  the  international  system.^ 

This  general  theory  will  not  consign  the  ideas  of  actors  in  conflict  as  “givens.”  Ideas  are 
operative.  Even  if  the  motives  of  those  who  employ  them  are  suspect,  the  potential  for  those 
ideas  to  cause  action  —  and  the  process  by  which  they  do  so  —  is  significant.  Moreover,  the 
evolution  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  actors  —  both  individuals  and  groups  —  is  a  key  dimension 
to  the  process  of  conflict.  As  sources  of  perspective  for  interpreting  events,  as  principled  beliefs 
that  set  goals,  as  descriptions  of  cause-effect  relationships  that  guide  policy,  ideas  have  causal 
weight  in  explaining  human  behavior.  Perceptions  of  interest  and  power  may  have  a  role  in  the 


-  from  our  perspective  —  bizarre. 


“The  more  journalism  I  read  and  do,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  not  merely  that  ideas  have 
large  and  lasting  consequences,  but  that  only 
ideas  have  large  and  lasting  consequences  - 
behind  every  war  there  lurks  an  idea  ...” 

George  Will 
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development  of  ideas,  but  once  those  ideas  are  embedded  in  beliefs  and  institutions,  they  assume 
a  role  that  may  outlast  those  original  developing  factors.*  Ideas  matter. 

What  is  the  Mechanism  of  Conflict? 

If  we  stopped  at  this  point,  a  theory  of  general  conflict  as  the  competition  of  ideas  would 

collapse  to  the  trivial  redefinition  of  all  issues  of  conflicts  as  “ideas.”  But  we  press  on  to 

examine  the  mechanism  of  the  competition  of  ideas  in  conflict.  The  mechanism  of  conflict  is 

two-fold:  logic  and  violence.  Ayn  Rand  states  the  proposition  bluntly: 

“There  are  only  two  means  by  which  men  can  deal  with  one  another;  guns  or 
logic.  Force  or  persuasion.  Those  that  know  that  they  cannot  win  by  means  of 
logic,  have  always  resorted  to  guns.” 

Logic  attempts  to  revise  a  conflict  participant’s  ideas  through  the  exchange  of  information  and 
the  reasoned  comparison  of  ideas  to  reality.  Violence  attempts  this  revision  through  the 
presentation  of  unfavorable  alternatives  to  compliance;  injury,  destruction  or  death.  The 
violence  and  logic  components  of  conflict  resolution  are  totally  interdependent.^ 

Each  of  the  instruments  of  conflict  apply  logic  and  violence  in  varying  proportions.  In 
economic  conflict  logic  —  the  comparison  of  alternative  economic  consequences  --  is  the 
overwhelming  influence.  We  similarly  view  logic  as  the  dominant  mechanism  in  diplomacy. 

Our  instincts  are  that  reason  should  prevail.  That  was  certainly  our  strategy  for  the  Cold  War  ~ 
and  it  worked.  Through  decades  of  containment  and  daily  demonstration  that  ours  was  the 
superior  system,  the  element  of  logic  prevailed.  As  Michael  Howard  puts  it,  “the  Cold  War  was 
not  won  by  Western  armed  forces  ...  the  war  was  won  by  Western  market  economies.”’® 

Both  history  and  current  experience  underscore  violence  as  a  dimension  of  conflict. 
Somalia,  Rwanda,  Haiti  or  Bosnia  shows  a  world  filled  with  people  prepared  to  “resort  to  guns.” 
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It  is  not  simply  a  dimension  of  international  conflict,  but  an  aspect  of  general  conflict  between 

both  groups  and  individuals.  And  it  is  a  phenomenon  that  may  be  increasing: 

“the  global  routinization  of  violence  has  spawned  entire  generations  for  whom 
protracted  conflict  is  normal ...  youth  see  violence  not  as  an  aberration,  but  as  an  intrinsic 
part  of  life. 


Most  importantly,  the  violence  and  logic 
components  of  the  mechanism  of  conflict  are  not  an 
“either-or”  proposition,  for  they  are  totally  interdependent 
and  do  not  work  in  isolation.  Although  we  accept  the  role 
of  logic  in  our  Cold  War  victory,  for  example,  the  potential  violence  of  Western  military 
strength  was  the  enabling  factor  that  made  a  Containment  Strategy  feasible.  Although  logic  is 
ideally  the  dominant  factor  in  the  competition  of  ideas  in  diplomacy,  that  process  may  be 
“continued  by  other  means”  through  military  action.  Even  military  force,  properly  applied,  is 
not  pure  violence.  Violence  is  the  obvious  component  of  military  force,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  logic.  Military  force  is  the  measured  application  of  violence  to  encourage  a  logical  decision  — 
a  favorable  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  our  opponents.  Violence  does  not  have  to  be  applied, 
merely  credible.  The  violence  we  threaten  must  induce  a  compelling  logic  for  our  opponent,  in 
which  he  foresees  a  situation  that  is  even  more  unpleasant  than  the  concession  we  seek.  This 
interdependence  of  logic  and  violence  can  similarly  work  in  the  other  direction,  as  Donald 
Kagan  points  out: 

“...  wars  have  normally  arisen  “from  almost  a  superabundance  of  analytic 
rationality.  Sophisticated  communities  ...  do  not  react  simply  to  immediate 
threats.  Their  intelligence  ...  enables  them  to  assess  the  implications  that  any 
event  taking  place  anywhere  in  the  world,  however  remote,  may  have  for  their 
own  capacity,  immediately  to  exert  influence,  ultimately,  perhaps,  to  survive.” 


“The  Soviet  experience  was,  of 
course,  a  terrible  example  of  what 
can  happen  when  an  idea  gets  out  of 
hand." 

Robert  Conquest 
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The  Linkage  of  Decision.  The  competition  of  ideas  in  conflict  is  multi-dimensional, 
incorporating  a  pyramid  of  countless  implicit  ideas  and  their  relative  values  to  individuals  and 
groups.  The  essence  of  tactics,  operational  art,  and  strategy  is  the  linkage  of  decision  through 
the  mechanisms  of  logic  and  violence.  Why  does  the  infantrymen  decide  to  go  forward  with  his 
peers?  He  decides  to  go  forward  because  his  society,  his  leaders,  his  training  and  his  peers  have 
imbued  him  with  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to  go  forward  than  to  stay  back.  There  are  many 
subordinate  ideas  at  work  here: 

-  "  the  best  chance  of  long-term  survival  for  me  and  our  group  is  to  destroy  this  threat” 

-  ”  this  attack  is  doable  ~  we  have  a  chance  ” 

-  “1  share  the  risk  equally” 

-  “my  buddies  are  watching” 

-  “to  refuse  to  go  will  mean  punishment  and  humiliation ...” 

The  motivation  of  individual  fighters  may  be  quite 

remote  from  the  original  basis  of  the  conflict: 

“...  it  is  unworthy  of  the  profession  of 
arms  to  base  any  policy  upon 
exaggerated  notions  of  man’s  capacity 
to  endure  and  to  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  ideals  alone.  In  battle,  you  may  draw  a 
small  circle  around  a  soldier,  including  within  it  only  those  persons  and  objects 
which  he  sees  or  which  he  believes  will  influence  his  immediate  fortunes.  These 
primarily  will  determine  whether  he  rallies  or  fails,  advances  or  falls  back,^^ 

Tactical  leaders  link  individual  decisions  and  actions  to  achieve  tactical  success. 

Why  does  an  army  abandon  the  field?  It  decides  -  either  through  its  leaders  or  the  mob 

psychology  that  precipitates  a  rout  —  that  it  can  not  win.  Tactical  outcomes  radically  challenge 

their  perception  of  reality.  The  information  of  their  leaders  and  peers  is  no  longer  credible.  The 

idea  that  brought  them  to  war  compares  poorly  to  the  idea  of  immediate  futile  death  or  injury. 


“Ideas  are  the  great  warriors  of  the  world, 
and  a  war  that  has  no  idea  behind  it,  is 
simply  a  brutality.  ” 

James  Garfield 
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Operational  commanders  link  tactical  outcomes  to  violently  create  favorable  alternatives  in  the 
mind  of  the  enemy  commander  or  the  enemy  force  as  a  whole. 

At  the  strategic  level,  societies  abandon  or  maintain  ideas  as  their  perception  of  reality  is 
altered  through  the  conflict  process.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  rational  projection  of  the 
consequences  of  threatened  violence  can  have  an  impact  far  beyond  the  physical  application  of 
the  violence  itself  The  history  of  “decisive  battles”  demonstrates  the  leverage  of  a  demonstrated 
ability  to  destroy.  The  physical  destruction  of  battle  is  tragic,  but  the  logical  leverage  of  battle 
victory  is  far  more  significant.  Even  the  most  violent  and  decisive  conflicts  generally  entail  the 
destruction  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  participants.  At  the  Battle  of  Koniggratz,  a 
classic  “battle  of  decision,”  the  defeated  Austrian  forces  suffered  5,793  killed.  This  was  3%  of 
the  battlefield  force,  1%  of  the  Austrian  Army,  and  a  minute  fraction  of  the  millions  of  Austrians 
who  eventually  abandoned  the  idea  of  Austrian  supremacy  among  Germanic  states  as  a  result  of 
the  events  that  transpired  at  Koniggratz  on  3  July,  ISbb.*"*  The  impact  of  violence  is  leveraged 
many  times  over  through  logic  —  the  rational  projection  of  the  consequences  of  potential 
violence  that  induces  the  emotion  of  fear  and  ultimately  the  decision  to  comply. 

Conflict  to  Crisis.  Not  all  contradictory  ideas  lead  to  crisis.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  hold  contradictory  ideas  on  the  legitimacy  of  Great 
Britain’s  Royal  Family.  No  one  anticipates  war  over  our  divergent  opinions,  because  —  since 
1783  —  this  contradiction  is  not  relevant  to  the  perceived  sense  of  well-being  of  the  two 
countries.  A  man  may  hold  contradictory  ideas  with  respect  to  his  spouse  over  the  proper 
channel  to  watch  on  TV.  In  most  cases,  this  minor  conflict  does  not  lead  to  a  91 1  call  and  an 
incident  of  spouse  abuse.  Many  Americans  will  hold  contradictory  ideas  with  respect  to  who 


should  be  our  next  president.  We  do  not  expect  these  logical  contradictions  to  lead  to  an 
exchange  of  violence. 

What  leads  conflict  to  crisis'}  This  transition  can  not  be  confidently  predicted.  In  many 
situations  a  competition  of  contradictory  ideas  may  lead  to  crisis  if  it  is  directly  relevant  to  each 
group’s  perception  of  well-being.  Often  the  immediate  or  long-term  survival  of  one  of  the 
parties  is  threatened.  Here  once  again  we  see  the  role  of  logic,  for  in  making  decisions  for 
violence,  —  as  noted  as  early  as  Thucydides  in  the  Melian  Dialogue  -  “the  strong  do  what  they 
can  and  the  weak  suffer  what  they  must.”*^  If  man  perceives  an  ability  to  inflict  violence 
without  unacceptable  retribution,  he  may  decide  for  violence.  He  may  also  decide  for  violence  if 
he  perceives  an  adversary’s  actions  as  threatening  to  his  immediate  or  long-term  well-being. 

The  linkage  of  decision  in  this  process  is  extraordinarily  complex,  and  difficult  to  project.  If  we 
are  to  attempt  such  projections,  we  must  consider  the  environment  in  which  these  decisions  are 
made  —  the  milieu  of  conflict. 

What  is  the  Milieu  of  Conflict? 

Conflict  is  a  competition  of  ideas  through  the  interdependent  mechanisms  of  violence  and 
logic.  These  mechanisms  operate  in  an  environment  —  a  milieu  —  which  completes  our  outline 
of  a  general  theory  of  conflict.  The  milieu  of  conflict  is  chance,  fog,  friction  and  circumstance. 

Chance.  To  recast  a  saying  of  our  times  --  “things  happen.”  The  cause  and  effect 
relationships  of  many  events  -  if  they  exist  at  all  --  are  so  obscure  as  to  be  unfathomable.  But 
these  chance  occurrences,  nevertheless,  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the 
competition  of  ideas.  Mt.  Pinatubo  erupts,  hastening  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  Philippines  and 
accelerating  Asian  perceptions  that  the  U.S.  will  not  maintain  a  military  presence  in  the  Pacific. 
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An  Air  Force  jet  crashes  in  Croatia,  killing  the  Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown  and  34  others  — 
many  of  them  leading  U.S.  business  executives  --  and  discouraging  prospects  for  the  economic 
future  of  the  Balkans  and  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  there.  From  the  perspective  of  the  national 
jurisprudence  system,  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  is  a  chance  event  --  but  one  with  a  huge  incipient 
impact  on  competing  national  ideas  about  the  jury  system  in  our  nation. 

Fog.  We  borrow  Clausewitz’  concept  “the  fog  of  war”  Even  if  we  could  claim  perfect 
logic,  such  perfection  would  be  irrelevant  in  the  competition  of  ideas,  for  our  ability  to  perceive 
reality  is  not  perfect.  Imperfections  in  the  perception  of  reality,  failures  in  articulating  those 
perceptions,  further  failures  in  communicating  those  perceptions  or  understanding  the 
communicated  perceptions  of  others  —  all  of  these  contribute  to  “the  fog  of  conflict.” 

Friction.  We  borrow  from  the  master  of  theory  yet  one  more  time,  and  again 
without  much  elaboration,  extending  the  Clausewitzian  notion  of friction  to  our  milieu  of 
conflict.  There  are  certainly  inefficiencies  in  the  application  of  logic  and  violence  during 
the  competition  of  ideas;  we  call  these  inefficiencies  friction. 

Circumstance.  Finally,  we  note  certain  factors  of  circumstance  that  reflect  facts  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  former  processes  of  conflict.  Geography  is  certainly  a  fact 
of  nature,  but  a  significant  one  around  which  entire  theories  of  war  have  been  built.  Resources 
may  be  a  fact  of  nature  such  as  a  large  oil  reserve;  they  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  decisions 
made  in  the  earlier  competition  of  ideas,  such  as  decisions  to  develop  infrastructure  or  special 
technologies.  Ideas  are  the  ends  of  conflict,  but  the  art  of  strategy  must  balance  those  ends  with 
available  resources  —  the  means.  Grant’s  dictum  that  “War  is  progressive  ...  because  all  the 
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instruments  and  elements  of  war  are  progressive”*^  is  appropriately  extended  to  conflict;  and  we 
identify  the  dominant  role  of  technology  as  an  individual  factor  of  conflict  circumstance. 

Most  importantly,  history  is  a  key  factor  of  circumstance  in 


the  milieu  of  conflict.  Our  most  recent  historical  experiences  have 
a  tremendous  influence  on  our  perception  and  relative  prioritization 
of  ideas.  Kenneth  Thompson  illustrates  this  phenomenon: 


“Those  who  were  involved  in  the  decision  to  intervene  in  Korea  report  that 
decision  in  the  following  terms.  Those  who  met  in  Blair  House  to  make  the 
decision  represented  a  wide  range  of  opinions.  They  were  men  who  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  were  formally  educated  in  varying  degrees,  and  had 
greater  or  lesser  experience  in  foreign  relations.  They  saw  the  facts  in  different 
terms  and  from  different  professional  perspectives.  But  I  have  heard  more  than 
one  of  them  say  that  the  great  uniting  factors  as  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
policy  discussion  of  what  our  actions  should  be,  centered  around  the  lessons  they 
had  learned  from  the  interwar  period  and  the  events  leading  up  to  World  War  II. 

That  is  to  say,  they  had  gleaned  from  pre-World  War  II  history  one  overarching 
conclusion:  aggression  that  was  not  resisted  at  its  source  was  bound  to  spread, 
grow,  and  expand  to  a  point  where  only  a  general  world  war  of  momentous 
proportion  could  turn  it  back.”*’ 

Donald  Kagan  has  demonstrated  a  similar  circumstance  of  historical  perspective  on  the  eve  of 

World  War  I: 

“There  appears  to  have  been  yet  another  reason  for  the  reversal  in  policy, 
intangible  and  difficult  to  document,  but  no  less  real.  William  II  represented  the 
arrival  in  power  of  a  new  generation  after  a  long  reign  by  the  previous  one  ... 
there  was  discontent  as  the  old  achievements  were  taken  for  granted  ...  There  was 
considerable  pressure,  especially  among  the  younger  elite  surrounding  the  young 
Kaiser,  for  change,  almost  any  change.”** 

“The  Austrians  and  Germans  knew  that  by  standing  together  and  threatening  the 
use  of  force  they  had  achieved  their  goals  and  forced  the  Serbs  and  Russians  to 
back  down.  In  ...  1914  some  of  their  leaders  expected  the  same  result.”*^ 

and  in  the  events  leading  up  to  World  War  II: 


“Human  history  is,  in 
essence,  a  history  of 
ideas.” 

H.G.  Weiis 
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“Britain’s  governing  class  came  to  believe  that  the  Western  allies  had  been  at  least  as 
responsible  as  the  Germans  for  the  war,  that  greater  understanding,  more  generosity, 
and  patience  were  better  ways  to  avoid  war  than  by  military  deterrence.”^” 

“Will  this  raft  float?” 

Our  return  to  metaphor  signals  the  fact  that  our  fundamental  outline  of  a  general  theory 
of  conflict  is  complete.  Conflict  is  the  competition  of  contradictory  ideas.  The  interdependent 
mechanisms  of  that  competition  are  logic  and  violence.  These  mechanisms  operate  in  a  milieu  of 
chance,  fog,  friction  and  the  circumtance  of  geography,  resources,  technology  and  history. 

Will  this  raft  float?  Does  this  theory  meet  our  specifications?  We  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  it  will.  Since  ideas  are  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  humanity,  a  general 
theory  built  around  the  notion  of  conflict  as  the  competition  of  ideas  will  have  broad  relevance 
in  place  and  time.  We  see  that  this  theory  encompasses  the  arguments  of  the  Realist,  the 
Rationalist,  the  Idealist,  the  Fideist,  and  the  Historicist,  all  of  whom  argue  from  the  perspective 
of  broad  categories  of  ideas  and  beliefs.  The  dual  mechanism  of  idea  competition  through 
violence  and  logic  incorporates  the  work  of  the  diplomat,  the  economist,  and  all  the  other 
practitioners  of  conflict.  The  ultimate  test  will  be  in  purpose.  Does  it  meet  the  cognitive, 
utilitarian,  and  pedagogic  roles  of  theory?  We  now  turn  to  that  test. 


Floating  the  Raft 
Three  Tests  of  Theory 

Clausewitz,  the  quintessential  theorist,  dismissed  theory  in  application  to  real  problems, 
observing  that  “I  do  not  follow  a  particular  system,  and  demand  nothing  but  the  plain, 
straightforward  truth,  the  simple  linking  of  cause  and  effect.”*  We  are  not  so  bold  to  reach  for 
“plain,  straightforward  truth”  in  this  post-Cold  War  era,  but  we  can  legitimately  ask  if  this  theory 
at  least  helps  us  understand,  employ,  and  discern  the  “simple  linking  of  cause  and  effect”  in 
conflict.  We  will  apply  Paret’s  three  tests  ~  cognitive,  utilitarian,  and  pedagogic  —  to  our 
general  theory  of  conflict.  We  will  attempt  a  better  understanding  of  the  conflict  in  Bosnia,  test 
its  usefulness  for  strategy,  and  analyze  the  future  and  the  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs. 

The  Cognitive  Test:  Understanding  Bosnia 

“English  persons  ...  of  humanitarian  and  reformist  disposition  constantly  went  out  to  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  to  see  who  was  in  fact  ill-treating  whom,  and,  being  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  perfectionist  faith  unable  to  accept  the  horrid  hypothesis  that  everybody  was  ill- 
treating  everybody  else,  all  came  back  with  a  pet  Balkan  people  established  in  their  hearts 
as  suffering  and  innocent,  eternally  the  massacree  and  never  the  massacrer.”^ 

Rebecca  West 

Black  Lamb  and  Glrey  Falcon 

_ 1937 _ 

The  unhappy  events  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  have  provided  a  surfeit  of  grist  for  the 
traditional  mills  of  international  theory.  The  Realist  sees  the  collapse  of  the  power  of  the 
Yugoslav  State  —  with  the  subsequent  grasp  at  power  by  subordinate  ethnic  groups  —  as  the 
catalyst  for  the  conflict.  The  Rationalist  sees  a  competition  of  interests  of  those  groups  -- 
security,  economic,  or  cultural  —  as  the  underlying  cause.  The  Idealist  is  not  as  concerned  with 
the  ‘causes’  as  with  ‘the  cause’  of  Bosnia,  the  horribleness  of  it  all,  and  the  moral  imperative  that 
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it  cease  immediately.  The  Fideist  calmly  observes  that  these  are  wars  of  religion  and  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  at  their  ferocity.  The  Historicist  turns  to  his  craft  with  a  vengeance:  “The 
Balkans?  You  must  understand  that  in  the  year  305,  the  Roman  Emperor  Diocletian  ...” 

All  of  these  perspectives  in  fact  have  a  role  in  interpreting  the  Balkan  nightmare,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  generate  translations  that  are  partial  and  not  infrequently  contradictory.  Realist 
theory  is  challenged  by  those  who  believe  that  many  of  the  warring  factions  in  fact  created,  rather 
than  reacted  to,  threats.^  Rationalists  would  argue  for  intervention  if  our  interests  were 
threatened,  but  the  definition  of  those  specific  interests  is  elusive.  The  Idealist  can  demonstrate 
that  our  values  are  violated  by  the  events  of  Bosnia,  but  does  not  enjoy  consensus  that  violation  of 
those  values  outside  of  our  territory  is  justification  for  intervention.  The  Fideist  argues  against 
intervention,  noting  that  wars  of  religion  are  matters  of  belief,  intractable,  and  defy  moral 
judgment.  The  Historicist  clucks  about  the  American  taxpayers  lack  of  appetite  for  600  year 
conflicts  and  then  asks:  “Which  side  would  you  like  to  justify?” 

My  personal  experience  does  not  dispel  the  enigma  of  the  Bosnian  conflict.  During  my 
deployment  in  Bosnia,  I  consistently  pressed  all  my  interlocutors  for  their  impressions  as  to  the 
origins  of  the  conflict.  All  contacts  --  both  military  and  civilian  --  expressed  confoundment.  A 
British  Joint  Commission  Officer  confided  that  “If  these  were  rational  actors,  these  actors  went 
insane.  No  one  is  better  off  —  in  any  dimension  —  than  before  the  conflict.”  Young  interpreters 
blamed  “corrupt,  money-mad  politicians.”  Many  expressed  resignation:  “This  is  the  way  things 
are.”  A  young  militiaman’s  unit  patch  carried  the  motto  “For  Brcko  We  Die.”  To  drive  through 
the  devastated  Posavina  Corridor  and  into  the  grimy  town  of  Brcko,  it  is  chilling  and  mystifying  to 
contemplate  how  many  —  both  soldiers  and  civilian  --  have  in  fact  died  for  this  nondescript  place 
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on  the  Sava  River.  A  Serb  commander  —  even  while  surveying  the  consignment  of  his  major 
weapons  systems  to  one  of  900  NATO  collection  points,  calmly  announces,  “My  family  lives  in 
Banja  Luka.  If  we  lose  Brcko,  I  will  never  see  them  again.  I  will  fight  to  the  death  over  Brcko.”'* 
No  one,  of  course,  conveniently  introduced  themselves  with  a  definitive  self-categorization:  “I  am 
a  Rationalist,”  or  “Realism  is  my  operative  theory.” 

The  Competition  of  Ideas.  Interestingly  for  this  test  of  our  general  theory,  the  basis  of 
Yugoslavia  for  the  last  several  decades  was  characterized  as  “The  Yugoslav  Idea.”  The  idea  of 
the  essentia]  unity  and  nationality  of  the  “Yugoslavs,”  or  “South  Slavs,”  predates  Tito  and  the 
establishment  of  Yugoslavia  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  all  the  way  back  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  an  idea  that  has  seen  many  competitors.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Serbia, 

Slovenia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia  and  Montenegro  have  preferred  the  ideas  of  their  local 
identities,  their  language,*  their  religion,  or  their  history  as  the  basis  for  nationhood.  In 
contradiction  with  those  who  supported  the  Yugoslav  Idea  as  an  economic  necessity  and  a 
bulwark  against  Italian  and  Central  European  pressures  on  the  west,  and  Bulgarian  pressures  on 
the  east,®  they  have  waged  a  continuous  struggle  of  both  logic  and  violence,  punctuated  by 
guerrilla  wars,  assassination,  and  --  during  World  War  II  ~  wholesale  ethnic  slaughter. 

Tito  refined  the  Yugoslav  Idea  under  a  socialist  rubric.  National  --  or  non-Yugoslavian  -- 
political  rights  were  suppressed.’  Tito  enforced  a  taboo  against  political  appeals  to  one  group 
against  another,  under  a  “socialist  patriotism”  emphasizing  “brotherhood  and  unity,”  national 
identity  could  only  be  invoked  in  non-contrarian  terms.*  The  idea  of  dual  sovereignty  —  of  the 
nations  and  of  the  republics  —  implicitly  embodied  the  idea  that  independence  could  not  be 
granted  wdthout  the  simultaneous  consent  of  the  nations  within  that  republic.^  Regional  centers  of 
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power  were  afforded  a  significant  degree  of  autonomy;  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  notably,  balanced 
Serbia.*®  Serbs,  the  majority  race  of  the  Yugoslav  state  only  in  the  region  of  Serbia,  were 
placated  by  their  relative  dominance  in  the  state  and  party  bureaucracies  of  these  more 
autonomous  regions.**  The  socialist  character  of  the  Yugoslav  state,  meanwhile,  legitimated  the 
idea  of  financial  transfers  from  more  productive  regions  to  less  productive  ones. 

With  the  world-wide  collapse  of  the  idea  of  communism,  the  socialist  foundation  of  the 
Yugoslav  Idea  disintegrated  and  the  Pandora’s  Box  of  competing  ideas  --  virtually  closed  for  50 
years  --  was  thrown  open.  In  Croatia,  the  idea  of  a  Greater  Serbia  seemed  appallingly  arrogant  to 
the  majority  Croats,  who  now  envisioned  a  contradictory  idea  --  an  independent  Croatia,  where 
Serbs  would  no  longer  dominate  the  machinery  of  government  but  would  be  a  minority 
population.  Many  Serbs  were  removed  from  government  and  administration.  Serb  policemen 
were  disarmed.  To  most  Serbs  in  the  Croatian  Krajina  region,  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  a  firmly 
embedded  gun  culture,  the  idea  of  disarmament  was  outrageous  and  dishonorable.  They 
perceived  their  former  positions  in  government  as  a  consequence  of  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,  not  their  nationality.*^  More  significantly,  the  replacement  of  these  displaced 
Serbs  by  Croats  invoked  the  specter  of  renewed  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Croatian  nationalists 
(Ustashas). 

Economic  ideas  were  also  operative.  Misha  Glenny  suggests  that  fundamentally  different 

economic  traditions  were  comingled  within  the  former  Yugoslav  state: 

“Without  question,  the  economic  traditions  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  ...  developed 
in  closer  harmony  with  Western  ideas  in  the  twentieth  century,  whereas  to  the  east 
...  the  corrupt  barter  mentality  of  the  Ottomans  still  dominates  the  rural  economies 
of  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  and  Albania.”*^ 
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Croatians  now  saw  no  legitimacy  in  ‘Bolshevist’  financial  transfers  to  poorer,  less-productive 
regions  such  as  Bosnia. 

What  emboldened  the  minority  Serbs  of  the  Croatian  Krajina  region  to  take  up  arms? 
Perhaps  it  was  the  idea  that  their  companion  Serbs  in  other  regions  of  Yugoslavia,  particularly  in 
the  JNA  (Yugoslav  People’s  Army),  would  aid  a  Serb  minority.  They  had  encouragement  from 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  who  had  violated  the  former  taboos  of  the  Yugoslav  Idea  and  was 
vigorously  fanning  the  idea  of  Serbian  nationalism  through  mass  public  demonstrations 
throughout  the  area  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Even  in  isolation,  the  Serbs  would  have  been 
formidable.  Serbs  cherish  the  idea  that  their  resistance  saved  European  culture  fi-om  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Westerners  profess  bewilderment  at  Serbian  celebration  of  their  defeat  at  Kossovo  in 
1389,  but  as  Rebecca  West  explains  in  her  definitive  exposition  of  Balkan  ideas  and  history,  they 
celebrate  the  idea  of  heroic  sacrifice.  They  are  not  easily  intimidated.  Within  hours  of  the 
Croatian  and  Slovenian  declarations  of  independence  on  26  June,  1990,  Serb  militiamen  attacked 
the  Glina  police  station  near  Zagreb  and  the  Third  Balkan  War  began. 

Bosnia  had  long  been  held  up  as  the  epitome  of  the  Yugoslav  Idea.  Bosnia  had  never 
existed  —  since  medieval  times  --  as  an  independent  state.  The  volatile  intermingling  of  ethnic 
groups  in  Bosnia  had  always  been  controlled  by  the  mediating  influence  of  an  external  polity, 
except  during  World  War  H,  when  nationalist,  religious  violence  devastated  the  region.'*  The 
Muslims  of  Bosnia,  the  privileged  class  throughout  the  many  centuries  of  Turkish  domination,  had 
never  been  highly  motivated  to  develop  a  modem  national  identity,  and  indeed,  the  idea  of  a 
nationality  identified  by  religion  was  inherently  contradictory  to  a  government  committed  to  the 
principles  of  atheism.  The  Moslems  of  Bosnia  were  initially  afforded  only  official  minority  status 
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in  Tito’s  Yugoslavia.*^  That  changed  in  Yugoslavia’s  revised  constitution  of  1974,  which  granted 
“nationhood”  to  Bosnia’s  Moslems,  in  part  to  allay  the  fears  of  non-Serbs  that  the  crushing  of  the 
“Croatian  Spring”  in  1971  meant  a  revival  of  Serb  domination  of  Yugoslavia,  and  also  to  suppress 
the  ideas  of  Serbs  and  Croats  in  the  region  that  Moslems  remained  at  heart  —  after  all  these 
centuries  —  either  Orthodox  Slavs  or  Catholics.*’  With  nationhood,  the  idea  of  tri-national  parity 
came  to  maturity.  Bosnia  would  consist  of ‘three  constituent  nations’  --  Serbian,  Croatian,  and 
Muslim  “  all  of  whom  would  have  to  agree  to  constitutional  changes.** 

The  delicate  balance  in  Bosnia  was  shattered  by  the  Slovenian  and  Croatian  moves  to 
independence  and  their  subsequent  recognition  by  the  European  Community  in  1991.  The 
European  Community  went  on  to  extend  the  promise  of  recognition  to  Bosnia  if  supported  by  a 
simple  majority  in  plebiscite.*®  The  idea  of  independence  from  a  rump  Yugoslavia  now 
increasingly  dominated  by  Serbs  appealed  to  the  Croats  and  Muslims  of  Bosnia,  who  could 
generate  a  democratic  majority.  The  idea  of  minority,  isolated  status  in  an  independent  Bosnia 
terrified  the  Serbs,  who  were  convinced  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  idea  of  tri-national  parity  and 
remembered  their  World  War  II  bloodletting  at  the  hands  of  Croats  and  Muslims.  Their  concerns 
were  exacerbated  in  the  officer  ranks  of  the  JNA,  dominated  by  Serbs,  who  knew  that  Tito  had 
removed  the  bulk  of  Yugoslavia’s  military  industries  and  installations  to  the  mountainous 
‘redoubt’  of  Bosnia,  and  could  not  accept  the  idea  of  forfeiting  over  60%  of  Yugoslavia’s  military 
industries  to  an  independent  Bosnia  controlled  by  Croats  and  Muslims.’®  Serb  nationalists 
promised  to  fight,  and  when  the  plebiscite  was  held,  they  kept  their  promise. 

The  nations  of  Bosnia  did  not  simultaneously  make  a  logical  choice  for  a  life  of  chaos. 

The  cascading  linkage  of  the  cause  and  effect  decisions  of  groups  and  individuals  illustrated  the 
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complex  linkage  of  ideas  operative  in  conflict.  Extremists  and  thugs  were  easily  encouraged  to 
perpetrate  acts  of  violence,  motivated  by  ideas  of  nationalism  or  personal  gain.^‘  Their  victims, 
galvanized  by  the  immediate  threat  to  themselves  and  their  group,  immediately  gave  primacy  to 
the  ideas  of  group  identity,  cohesion,  and  survival.  Their  reactions  and  preparations  precipitated 
polarizing  reactions  in  opposing  groups.  As  the  war  unfolded,  the  perceived  realities  of  the 
participants  changed  dramatically.  In  light  of  the  ugly  reality  of  horrific  casualties  and  a  destroyed 
economy,  the  primacy  of  personal  and  group  survival  --  and  revenge  —  soon  succeeded  the 
original  ideas  of  misperceived  nationalism. 

United  States  policy  in  the  Balkans  from  1990  to  1995  stalled  in  the  face  of  numerous 

contradictory  ideas,  both  internally  and  with  its  allies.  Most  European  states  perceived  the 

conflict  to  be  a  civil  war  --  an  internal  matter;  the  United  States  tended  to  see  it  as  a  war  of 

aggression  —  an  international  issue.  Within  the  U.S.  policy  process,  the  principle  of  the 

“inviolability  of  borders”  could  not  be  reconciled  with  “the  right  of  self-determination”  for  all 

parties.  Traditional  notions  of  power  and  interest  argued  against  intervention;  ideas  of  moralism 

and  human  rights  increasingly  gained  primacy  as  American  citizens  viewed  media  images  of  the 

incomprehensible  violence  of  the  internecine  fighting.  The  idea  of  maintaining  NATO  as  a  viable 

alliance  --  led  by  the  United  States  —  as  a  bulwark  against  a  revanchist  Russia  was  also  operative. 

But  as  the  United  States  committed  land  forces  to  the  conflict  in  late  November  of  1995,  the 

President  invoked  traditional  American  ideas: 

“From  our  birth,  America  has  always  been  more  than  just  a  place.  America  has 
embodied  an  idea  that  has  become  the  ideal  for  billions  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  Our  founders  said  it  best:  America  is  about  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ...  Today,  because  of  our  dedication,  America’s  ideals  —  liberty, 
democracy,  and  peace  —  are  more  and  more  the  aspirations  of  people  everywhere 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  power  of  our  ideas,  even  more  than  our  size,  our  wealth  and 
our  military  might,  that  makes  America  a  uniquely  trusted  nation.”^^ 
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Political  pap?  Perhaps  --  but  this  is  the  logic  that  sends  Americans  to  war  —  and  “operations 
other  than  war.” 

The  Mechanism  of  Conflict.  Let  us  shift  our  focus  to  the  mechanism  of  conflict  in 

Bosnia;  logic  and  violence.  Logic  permeates  the  comparison  of  ideas  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 

dwell  on  this  self-evident  proposition.  It  is  useful  to  note,  however,  the  role  of  particular  tools  of 

logic,  the  media  and  symbolism,  in  fomenting  the  conflict.  In  Misha  Glenny’s  book  The  Fall  of 

Yugoslavia,  he  notes  the  essential  roles  of  the  primary  media  organs  of  Serbia,  the  largest 

circulating  newspaper  Politika  and  Radio  Television  Belgrade; 

^Politika  and  RTV  Belgrade  became  hollow  vessels  which  Milosevic’s 
bureaucracy  filled  with  seductive  nonsense,  designed  to  manipulate  and  feed  the 
gullible  and  disoriented  Serbian  people  with  a  diet  of  suspicion  and  intolerance. 

The  role  of  television  during  the  elections  had  been  especially  tendentious.^ 

This  role  extended  to  the  local  level; 

“Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  actors  on  the  Knin  stage  which 
transformed  the  consciousness  of  this  dozy  town  was  Srpski  Radio  Knin  (Serbian 
Radio  Knin). ...  like  all  other  media  in  Yugoslavia,  with  a  few  dazzling  exceptions, 

Srpski  Radio  Knin  is  a  vital  accomplice  in  the  dissemination  of  falsehoods  and 
perpetuation  of  divisive  myth 

The  media  and  the  factions  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  symbolism  that  advanced  their 

ideas.  Such  symbolism  is  readily  at  hand  in  the  Balkan  cultures.  The  Serbian  Orthodox  cross  is 

adorned  with  four  C’s  (the  Cyrillic  letter  S),  an  acronym  for  the  phrase  ^Samo  Sloga  Srbina 

Spasava  ’  —  “Ow/y  Unity  Can  Save  the  Serb.”^^  It  is  a  powerful  symbol  that  combined  the 

authority  of  religion  with  Serbian  political  aspirations  for  unity.  For  the  Croats, 

“The  red  and  white  chequered  shield  (sahovnica)  is  one  of  the  oldest  Croatian 
symbols.  Unfortunately,  it  was  also  used  most  prominently  by  the  Ustashas.  In 
1990,  the  sahovnica  was  used  to  replace  the  principal  Yugoslav  symbol,  the  red 
star.  Serbs  in  Croatia  view  the  red  star  not  just  as  a  communist  symbol  but  as  a 
sign  legitimizing  their  equal  status  with  Croatians,  and  they  believed  that  the 
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ubiquitous  presence  of  the  sahovnica  underlines  that  loss  of  equality.  Serbs 
believe  they  fought  two  world  wars  in  order  to  preserve  that  equality  and  now  the 
separatist  will  of  the  Croatian  government  is  attempting  to  strip  them  of  their  hard- 
won  prize.  It  does  not  matter  how  close  to  the  truth  this  is.  It  does  not  matter 
that  Tudjman’s  government  was  not  a  fascist  one  —  the  point  is,  enough  Serbs 
believed  it  to  be  so 

In  his  classic  text  The  Bridge  On  the  Drina.  the  nobel  laureate  Ivo  Andric  captured  the 

unleashing  of  violence  in  Bosnia  at  the  start  of  WWI.  His  words  could  equally  apply  to  1991 : 

“That  wild  beast,  which  lives  in  man  and  does  not  dare  to  show  until  the  barriers  of 
custom  and  law  have  been  removed,  was  now  set  free.  The  signal  was  given,  the 
barriers  were  down.  As  has  so  often  happened  in  the  history  of  man,  permission 
was  tacitly  granted  for  acts  of  violence  and  plunder,  even  for  murder,  if  they  were 
carried  out  in  the  name  of  higher  interests 

The  dimension  of  violence  in  the  Balkan  conflict  is  well  reported  but  nevertheless  difficult  for  us 
to  fathom.  We  need  not  recount  it  here,  except  to  mention  that  the  evidence  of  violence  made  a 
visible  impression  on  the  U.S.  soldiers  of  the  NATO  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  Task  Force 
Eagle,  many  of  them  veterans  of  Desert  Storm,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti.  Standing  outside  the 
ruins  of  a  minority  Serb  home,  surrounded  by  the  untouched  homes  of  the  now  ethnically  pure 
Croat  town,  a  member  of  my  team  observed,  “If  you  went  insane  one  night,  and  did  this  thing, 
wouldyou  not  try  to  destroy  the  evidence?  Bum  it  down?  Bulldoze  it?  Plant  grass?  Cover  it 
up?  Wouldyou  leave  it  as  a  monument  to  what  you  did,  a  daily  reminder?  These  are  scary 
people.”^  This  is  a  region  inured  to  violence,  desensitized  to  a  degree  that  we  can  scarcely 
comprehend.  Violence  is  an  accepted  mechanism  of  conflict  in  the  Balkans.^^ 

The  impact  of  that  mechanism  of  violence  —  together  with  the  ever-interdependent 
mechanism  of  logic  --  was  evident  in  the  single  thread  of  continuity  to  the  perspectives  of  those  I 
met  and  observed  on  all  sides  in  Bosnia:  palpable,  recognizable  fear.  The  interaction  of  logic  and 
violence  gave  rise  to  the  primacy  of  a  particular  idea  —  the  idea  of  security.  This  idea  —  personal 
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security,  and  security  for  ones  group  --  is  a  dominant  one  for  the  hapless  participants  in  the 

conflict.  Many  expressed  helplessness,  which  I  paraphrase; 

I  could  not  choose  my  identity.  By  name,  by  pronunciation,  by  religion,  everyone 
knows  what  I  am.  I  belong  to  a  particular  group,  a  group  that  is  hated  and 
feared  by  others.  Perhaps  for  good  reason —  I  don’t  know.  Perhaps  someone  in 
my  group  did  something  very  bad  —  not  me,  of  course.  But  now  1 fear  the  logic 
and  the  violence  of  “the  others,  ’’  and  it  behooves  me  to  do  unto  them  before  they 
do  unto  me  and  my  family.  As  always,  my  security  lies  in  my  group. 

The  logic  of  their  situation  was  inexorable  and  escalatory,  as  explained  by  Barry  Weingast: 

“Plural  societies  are  characterized  by  reciprocal  vulnerability ...  each  group  can 
potentially  be  victimized  by  the  other. ...  It  is  far  better  to  be  an  aggressor  than  a 
victim.  These  conclusions  imply  that  even  peace-loving  groups  may  be  induced  to 
violent  aggression  if  they  fear  being  a  victim  ...  the  stakes  of  ethnic  violence  are  so 
large,  even  small  probabilities  that  the  other  group  will  act  aggressively  can  induce 
the  first  group  to  initiate  violence  to  preempt  being  a  victim.”^® 

The  interdependent  mechanism  of  logic  and  violence  was  also  evident  in  the  effect  of  the  NATO 

bombing.  An  IFOR  brigade  commander  related  his  conversation  with  a  Serbian  commander: 

“/  asked  him  about  the  bombing.  His  answer  was  interesting.  He  said  that  the 
bombing  was  the  end  of  it  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Not  for  the  destruction  ~ 
he  didn  7  see  much  of  that.  It  was  the  idea  that  NA  TO  was  bombing  the  Serbs. 

He  couldn  7  believe  it.  He  couldn  7  believe  that  NA  TO  did  not  see  how  the  Serbs 
were  also  victims  in  this  war  —  he  saw  his  side  as  “morally  equivalent. "  But  if 
NATO  saw  the  Serbs  as  the  bad  guys ...  then  he  knew  what  his  commanders  were 
saying  was  wrong.  He  knew  it  was  over.  ’’ 

The  Milieu  of  Conflict.  The  Bosnian  conflict  operates  in  its  own  milieu  of  chance,  fog, 
friction  and  circumstance.  A  shell  hits  the  Sarajevo  market.  The  violence  is  minor  compared  to 
the  killings  around  Serbinica,  but  the  chance  timing  and  presence  of  international  media  galvanizes 
world  opinion  and  helps  precipitate  the  NATO  bombing  campaign. 

“Fog”  was  similarly  at  play.  In  a  world  of  perfect  logic,  we  might  be  able  to  induce  the 
outcome  of  competing  ideas.  But  imperfections  of  communication  and  perception  obviate  that 
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possibility.  Misha  Glenny  writes  of  President  Tudjman’s  misreading  of  the  Serbs,  confusing  the 

apparent  complacency  of  urban  Croatian  Serbs  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Krajina  peasants: 

“Cosseted  by  the  moderation  of  the  urban  Serbs,  the  Tudjman  team  after  the 
elections  assumed  arrogantly  and  stupidly  that  the  passivity  and  adaptability  of  the 
urban  communities  was  the  way  of  the  Serbian  world  in  Croatia.”^* 

The  reality,  however,  was  considerably  different: 

“The  economic  horizons  of  the  rural  Serbs  are  limited,  but  the  early  post-feudal 
concepts  of  land  and  home  are  central  to  their  thinking  and  their  sense  of  security. 

Passive  for  decades,  when  they  believed  their  homes  were  under  threat,  their 
harmless  ignorance  transformed  itself  into  something  extremely  dangerous.”^^ 

The  Serbs,  for  their  part,  wildly  overestimated  the  motivating  power  of  the  idea  of  Serb  unity. 

This  idea  was  disabused  in  the  failure  of  Serbs  to  rescue  their  compatriots  pushed  from  the 

Krajina  region  by  the  Croatian  counteroffensive  of  1995,  and  Milosevic’s  isolation  of  the 

Republika  Srpska  Serbs  in  Bosnia. 

Circumstance  has  and  will  continue  to  play  an  immense  role  in  the  conflict.  The  role  of 
geography  in  Bosnia  is  particularly  perverse.  The  intermingled  demographics  of  Bosnia  virtually 
ensured  that  it  could  not  escape  war  as  ideas  of  nationalism  gained  prominence.  In  Croatia,  the 
location  of  the  Serb-dominated  area  of  Knin  astride  lines  of  communication  vital  to  the  Croatian 
coastal  economy  meant  that  Croatia  could  not  ignore  the  contradictory  ideas  of  the  Krajina  Serbs. 
In  Bosnia,  the  primary  line  of  economic  communication  runs  from  Sarajevo,  through  Tuzla, 
across  the  Posavina  Corridor  to  Brcko  and  the  Sava  River,  where  trade  can  eventually  access  the 
Danube.  The  Posavina  Corridor,  the  vital  terrain  linking  the  Banja  Luka  region  Serbs  with  the 
Pale  Serbs  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Republika  Srpska,  narrows  down  to  a  few  kilometers  at 
Brcko.  The  Serbs  must  retain  Brcko  to  maintain  their  security  lifeline  to  the  Serb  majority  region 
of  Banja  Luka.  The  Muslim-Croat  Federation  needs  Brcko  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  economically 
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viable  state,  and  points  to  a  pre-war  Muslim  majority  in  the  town  (now  eliminated).  Two 
intractable  enemies  vie  for  the  same  terrain  and  two  contradictory  ideas  --  an  unfortunate 
geographic  circumstance  of  which  we  will  hear  more  in  the  fiiture.^^ 

Winston  Churchill  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  the  Balkans  produce  more  history  than 
they  consume.^*  As  always  in  the  Balkans,  the  circumstance  of  historical  perspective  was 
especially  significant.  The  memories  of  World  War  II  Ustasha  fascism  in  Croatia,  and  Muslim 
support  to  the  Ustasha  in  Bosnia,  galvanized  the  rural  Serbs  in  both  regions.  And  the  predilection 
to  violence,  described  above,  must  be  attributed  to  centuries  of  historical  conditioning,  as  related 
so  eloquently  by  Rebecca  West. 

“I  had  come  to  Yugoslavia  because  I  knew  that  the  past  has  made  the  present,  and 
I  wanted  to  see  how  the  process  works. ...  It  is  plain  that  it  means  an  amount  of 
human  pain,  arranged  in  an  unbroken  continuity  appalling  to  any  person  cradled  in 
the  security  of  the  English  or  American  past.  Were  I  to  go  down  into  the  market¬ 
place,  armed  with  the  powers  of  witchcraft,  and  take  a  peasant  by  the  shoulders 
and  whisper  to  him,  “In  your  lifetime,  have  you  known  peace?”  wait  for  his 
answer,  shake  his  shoulders  and  transform  him  into  his  father,  and  ask  him  the 
same  question,  and  transform  him  in  turn  to  his  father,  I  would  never  hear  the 
word  “Yes,”  if  I  carried  my  questioning  of  the  dead  back  for  a  thousand  years.  I 
would  always  hear,  “No,  there  was  fear,  there  were  our  enemies  without,  our 
rulers  within,  there  was  prison,  there  was  torture,  there  was  violent  death.”^* 

With  the  recent  memories  of  five  years  of  vicious  fighting  fresh  in  everyone’s  psyches,  all  sides 

report  a  conviction  that  “/7  is  impossible  for  us  to  live  together  again”  At  the  end  of  a  Joint 

Military  Commission  meeting  between  U.S.  commanders  and  their  Serbian,  Muslim  and  Croatian 

counterparts,  I  posed  my  standard  question  (“Why?”)  to  a  young  civilian  interpreter,  a  Croatian. 

After  the  obligatory  history  lesson,  his  closing  comment  was  particularly  telling;  '"The  real 

problem,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  everyone  here  has  known  a  relative  who  has  been  killed  by  the 

other  side.  We  don 't  forget.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.” 
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Given  the  current  conflict  circumstance  in  Bosnia,  what  are  the  prospects  for  lasting 
peace?  All  sides  are  exhausted  and  --  currently,  at  least  --  disabused  of  the  ideas  of  nationalism 
and  ethnic  purity.  But  fear  and  hatred  remain.  People  choose  ideas  that  they  believe  will  make 
their  lives  better.  Decisions  for  continued  stability  in  Bosnia  will  depend  on  the  credibility  of  ideas 
of;^** 

-  Continued  mutual  physical  security. 

-  Return  of  life’s  essentials:  water,  power,  freedom  of  movement,  food,  education 

-  Viable  economic  alternatives:  the  opportunity  for  work  and  advancement. 

The  IFOR  mission  has  tentatively  established  the  idea  of  security.  Uncertainties  remain  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  the  IFOR  mission,  delays  in  establishment  of  a  credible,  multi-ethnic 
local  police  force,  and  the  obstacles  to  bringing  war  criminals  to  justice  (an  action  that  would 
hopefully  deter  the  scope  of  violence  in  the  future.)  The  IFOR  mission  has  vastly  improved 
freedom  of  movement,  and  the  essentials  of  life  are  slowly  being  restored.  Credible  economic 
alternatives,  however,  are  problematic  as  economic  assistance  and  major  infrastructure 
development  efforts  are  delayed.  In  addition,  there  is  considerable  doubt  (see  the  Brcko  issue 
above)  that  the  current  divisions  of  Bosnia  along  “more  pure”  ethnic  lines  constitute  viable 
economic  entities.  These  problems  bode  ill  for  long-term  stability  in  Bosnia,  while  illustrating  the 
interdependence  of  all  the  agencies  of  conflict  --  diplomatic,  economic,  and  military. 

The  Cognitive  Result.  Does  a  general  theory  of  conflict  that  describes  the  competition  of 
ideas  through  logic  and  violence  improve  our  understanding  of  the  Bosnian  conflict?  We  have 
only  examined  a  small  sampling  of  the  pyramid  of  ideas  that  influenced  the  conflict  participants. 
Admittedly,  it  is  improbable  that  anyone  could  have  identified  these  ideational  cause-effect 
linkages  in  1990;  it  is  even  less  probable  that  the  prescriptions  of  such  far-sightedness  would  have 
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earned  a  hearing.  We  find  solace  in  the  fact  that  we  are  testing  only  the  cognitive  role  of  theory, 

looking  for  the  causative  ideas  from  a  position  of  retrospect,  rather  than  prediction.  Fortunately, 

it  is  understanding,  not  prescription,  that  we  seek. 

One  could  argue,  of  course,  that  all  the  traditional  factors  of  power,  interest,  idealism, 

faith  or  history  are  implicit  in  the  interplay  of  ideas  that  we  have  described.  We  have  applied  a 

filter  “  a  theory  ~  of  ideas  to  other  interpretations  of  reality.  Gagnon’s  restatement  of  the 

“instrumental  view”  of  the  role  of  ideas  in  international  relations  is  representative: 

“Ideas  such  as  ethnicity,  religion,  culture  and  class  ...  play  a  key  role  as 
instruments  of  power  and  influence,  in  particular  because  of  their  centrality  to 
legitimacy  and  authority.  Finally,  conflict  over  ideas  and  how  they  are  fi’amed  is 
an  essential  characteristic  of  domestic  politics. 

This  argument  is  not  wrong  —  but  it  is  the  wrong  argument.  Our  real  question  is;  which  filter  of 

theory  is  more  effective?  Interpretations  of  conflict  through  filters  such  as  “power,”  “interest,” 

or  “idealism”  are  problematci  because  the  reality  of  conflict  is  described  at  a  level  of  abstraction 

removed  fi'om  the  phenomena  that  link  cause  and  effect:  ideas,  logic,  violence,  chance,  fog, 

friction  and  the  circumstance  of  geography,  resources,  technology  and  history. 

The  obvious  disadvantage  of  our  less-abstract  theory  of  ideas  is  that  we  sacrifice 

simplification.  There  are  no  sound  bytes;  no  600  word  op-ed  solutions  —  welcome  to  the 

Balkans.  It  is  bewildering  to  trace  the  multiple  ideas  at  work  in  Bosnia  —  but  it  is  closer  to 

the  uncomfortable  reality  of  modem  conflict,  as  described  by  William  Johnsen: 

“...policy  makers  must  go  beyond  the  current  headlines  and  acquire  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  bases  of  instability  and  conflict  within  the 
region;  the  number  of  issues  involved,  the  individual  and  collective  complexity  of 
those  issues;  the  complicated  interrelationships  of  issues;  and  the  depths  of  the 
animosities  present  in  the  region.”^* 
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The  Utilitarian  Test:  Strategy 

Strategy  is  a  term  that  has  evolved  to  an  ever-higher  level  of  integration  since  the  time  of 
Clausewitz,  who  used  the  term  to  describe  major  military  operations.^^  Julian  Lider  and  later  Dr. 
James  Schneider  of  the  School  of  Advanced  Military  studies  describe  the  extension  of  “strategy” 
beyond  the  execution  of  a  military  campaign  to  mean  “the  use  of  the  entire  state  power  (or  of  the 
aggregate  of  its  economic,  political,  ideological,  military  and  other  potential)  for  attaining  the 
whole  (or  almost  the  whole)  of  its  political  goals. ””***  This  trend  to  an  ever  more  comprehensive 
perspective  of  strategy  underscores  the  potential  utility  of  a  correspondingly  comprehensive 
theory  of  conflict.  Recalling  the  plight  of  our  desperate  conflict  practitioners  in  Perception 
Pond,  we  will  examine  the  utility  of  our  general  theory  with  respect  to  the  current  conflict 
environment,  the  use  of  force,  and  the  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement. 

Volatility,  Uncertainty,  Complexity  and  Ambiguity.  The  opening  lines  of  our 
National  Security  Strategy  remind  us  that  “The  central  security  challenge  of  the  past  half  century 
—  the  threat  of  communist  expansion  -  is  gone.  The  dangers  we  face  today  are  more  diverse.”''* 
We  are  engaging  in  regional  strategies  because  we  face  regional  ideas  —  ideas  that  we  find  more 
confusing  than  those  of  the  Cold  War: 

-  Is  General  Aideed  the  rightful  controller  of  the  Port  of  Mogadishu? 

-  Is  the  Tutsi  minority  a  legitimate  threat  to  the  Hutus  of  Rwanda? 

-  Do  Bosnian  Serbs  have  “historical  justification”  for  a  secure,  contiguous  territory? 

The  complexity  of  the  issues  embroiled  in  matters  of  race,  religion,  culture,  gender,  language  or 
nationalism  are  not  directly  addressed  by  traditional  theories  built  around  categories  of  ideas 
such  as  ‘power’  or  ‘interest.’  But  as  James  Schneider  points  out,  “at  the  core  of  every  culture  is 
a  concept.”'*^ 
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“The  definition  of  the  mass  of  humanity  into  clearly  articulated  social  groups  is  the 
result  of  the  emergence  of  core  concepts  or  ideas  that  adhere  within  the  group’s 
culture.  Core  concepts  or  sets  of  beliefs  held  in  common  and  shared  through 
human  communication  create  a  cohesive  force  and  sense  of  solidarity  within  that 
group”'*^ 

Each  group,  moreover,  has  not  only  its  own  ideas  but  may  have  its  own  tradition  of  rationality. 

A  particular  challenge  in  this  conflict  environment  will  be  to  avoid  the  “mirror  image” 

problem,''^  a  problem  articulated  well  by  Robert  Conquest: 

“...  we  should  avoid  consciously  or  unconsciously  projecting  on  to  other  cultures 
the  feelings,  ideas,  and  motivations  we  feel  natural,  and  refrain  from  applying 
analytical  concepts  developed  in  our  own  backyards  to  the  wild  deserts  and 
steppes  of  the  outside  world.”'*^ 

Some  analysts  suggest  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  “mirror  image”  problem  in  Bosnia,  by 
insisting  —through  the  incorporation  of  elections  in  the  Dayton  agreement  -  on  an  idea  of  multi¬ 
party,  pluralistic  democracy  that  has  no  correspondence  to  reality  in  Bosnia.  These  analysts 
describe  Bosnian  society  as  fragmented,  personal  -  a  “coffee  shop  society”  built  around  the 
personal  interests  of  individuals,  family  and  friends.  This  society  has  always  viewed  large  civic 
institutions  as  an  imposition  of  outsiders,  and  there  is  no  tradition  of  individualism  or  tolerance, 
prerequisites  for  the  U.S.  vision  of  democracy.'*’  The  coming  months  will  reveal  if  we  will  fit 
the  indictment  of  Michael  Howard; 

“...  people,  often  of  masterful  intelligence  ...  have  led  their  governments  into  disastrous 
miscalculations  because  they  have  no  awareness  whatever  of  the  historical  background, 
the  cultural  universe  of  the  foreign  societies  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  It  is  an 
awareness  for  which  no  amount  of  strategic  or  economic  analysis,  no  techniques  of  crisis 
management  or  conflict  resolution  ...  can  provide  a  substitute.”'** 

A  mental  map  of  ideas  competing  through  the  mechanisms  of  logic  and  violence  draws  a  more 

accurate  ~  albeit  less  simple  -  representation  of  the  reality  of  the  future  conflict  environment. 
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The  Use  of  Force. 


Realism  vs  Idealism.  The  recent 

debates  over  the  use  of  force  have  many  themes  —  a 

frequent  one  is  what  Aron  describes  as  “the  traditional 

American  controversy:  the  dialogue  between  idealism 

and  realism.”"*^  Consider  the  following  editorial  piece  by  Charles  Krauthammer: 

“U.S.  policy  on  Bosnia  is  finally  on  track.  Its  most  important  feature  is  an  end  to 
the  moralism  that  had  characterized  it  since  Clinton’s  inauguration.  When  the 
Vance-Owen  peace  plan  was  offered  up  in  February  1993,  the  Clinton 
administration  frowned  on  the  map  that  gave  the  Muslims  and  Croats  only  57% 
of  Bosnia.  Too  stingy  to  the  victims,  sniffed  Clinton,  who  then  stood  by 
watching  as  the  victims  (until  Krajina)  lost  more  and  more  ground.  It  is  now 
three  years  later,  and  the  Muslims  and  Croats  will  be  lucky  to  get  the  51  percent 
now  being  offered  in  the  latest  American  peace  plan.  ...The  United  States  is,  for 
example,  pushing  for  a  swap  of  Muslim-held  Gorazde  for  some  Serb-held 
Sarajevo  suburbs  because  it  makes  for  more  rational  borders  and  an  easier 
settlement.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  administration  would  have  objected  to 
such  high-handed  Realpolitik  -  expulsions,  in  effect  -  on  “moral”  grounds.”  No 
longer. 

But  David  Jablonsky  has  pointed  out  that  “American  presidents  have  long  avoided  using  balance 

of  power  as  the  primary  rationale  for  force,”^*  quoting  Michael  Howard: 

“The  classical  19th  century  concept  of  balance  of  power,  a  “model  for  the 
conduct  of  international  relations  ...  had  simply  ceased  to  work  by  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  not  because  of  unskilled  statecraft,  but  because  the  hermetic 
system  in  which  it  had  been  effective  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  more  democratic 
societies  became  the  less  possible  it  was  for  the  system  to  survive.” 

Both  idealism  and  realism  can  be  used  to  interpret  the  events  of  recent  U.S.  policy  in  Bosnia  -- 

but  at  an  oblique  level  that  gives  limited  insight  into  the  real  dimensions  of  our  participation  in 

the  conflict.  Realism  and  idealism  are  simultaneously  components  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  by 

virtue  of  the  ideas  they  bring  into  play.  But  the  concepts  of  moralism  and  realism  offer  minimal 


"Americans  are  intellectually 
autochthonous,  having  no  pedigree  except 
that  of  the  idea.” 

Gary  Wills 
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insights  with  respect  to  real  conflicts  such  as  Bosnia:  the  geographic  and  historic  circumstances 
that  exacerbate  the  conflict;  the  motivations  of  the  combatants;  or  the  potential  contradictions  in 
our  own  ideas  and  values  of  territorial  inviolability  and  self-determination.^^ 

The  Identification  of  Interests.  As  Michael  Roskin  once  pointed  out,  “The 
guiding  concept  of  national  interest  is  more  often  assumed  than  analyzed.”^^  The  National 
Security  Strategy,  for  example,  invokes  “interests”  more  than  30  times,  but  never  explicitly 
enumerates  them.^'*  Our  elusive  ‘interests’  are  categorized  into  various  degrees  of  urgency  or 
intensity  —  “vital”  vs  “non-vital”;  or  “vital”,  “important”,  and  “humanitarian”.^^  The 
categorization  of  interests  is  problematic,  as  pointed  out  by  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  James 
Schlesinger; 

“Vital  interests  are  easily  debased  coinage.  Everything  becomes  a  vital  interest, 
and  we  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  those  things  that  are  truly  critical  and 
those  things  that  are  only  desirable.”^^ 

Although  they  are  a  dominant  feature  of  our  foreign  policy  dialogue,  the  concept  of  national 
interest  has  become  so  elastic  and  ambiguous  a  concept  that  its  utility  is  highly  problematic  and 

57 

controversial.  Consider  this  Congressional  testimony  of  General  John  Galvin,  Former 

Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe: 

“Americans  have  many  interests  in  Bosnia  ...  but  when  we  consider  the  many 
practical  aspects  of  our  present  and  possible  future  commitments  there,  we  need 
to  ascertain  whether  we  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  objective  ...  If  we  have  no 
consensus  on  our  strategy,  we  find  ourselves  saying,  “The  Serbs  have  just  fired 
another  shell  and  we  need  to  do  something  about  it.”  We  can  use  national  interest 
as  our  guide,  but  that  is  too  vague  to  be  a  strategic  concept.  Too  much  can  be 
made  to  fit  under  that  rubric.”^* 

Consider  also  the  recent  “talk  show”  dialogue  on  our  Bosnian  interests: 

George  Will:  “Do  we  have  a  moral  national  interest  (in  Bosnia)?” 

James  Baker:  “Yes  we  do.  I  didn’t  say  we  have  a  national  interest.”^^ 
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As  the  above  dialogues  demonstrate,  we  are  frequently  not  informed  by  the  conceptual  notion  of 

“interest.”  Interest  is  a  highly  generalized  concept  that  subsumes  our  more  compelling  ideas 

with  respect  to  security,  freedom,  and  economic  well-being.  Once  again  we  are  dealing  with  a 

concept  of  foreign  policy  that  is  too  abstract  and  generalized  to  address  the  complex  realities  of 

our  conflict  environment.  Hedley  Bull  illustrates  the  crux  of  the  problem; 

“To  say  that  x  is  in  someone’s  interest  is  merely  to  say  that  it  serves  as  a  means  to 
some  end  that  he  is  pursuing.  Whether  or  not  x  does  serve  as  a  means  to  any 
particular  end  is  a  matter  of  objective  fact.  But  whether  or  not  x  is  in  his  interest 
will  depend  not  only  on  this  but  also  on  what  ends  he  is  actually  pursing.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  conception  of  interest  is  an  empty  or  vacuous  guide  ... 
we  need  to  know  what  ends  he  does  or  should  pursue,  and  the  conception  of 
interest  in  itself  tells  us  nothing  about  either  ...Thus  the  criterion  of  ‘national 
interest’,  or  ‘interest  of  state’  in  itself  provides  us  with  no  specific  guidance  either 
in  interpreting  the  behaviour  of  states  or  in  prescribing  how  they  should  behave  - 
unless  we  are  told  what  concrete  ends  or  objectives  states  do  or  should  pursue.”^” 

As  Hedley  Bull  stated,  to  properly  evaluate  “interests,”  we  must  examine  our  ends,^*  and  those 

ends  are  our  values  and  beliefs  ~  our  ideas.  It  is  not  true,  then,  to  say  that  we  are  now 

witnessing  “the  emergence  of  values-driven  as  opposed  to  interest-driven  interventions,”^^  for 

interest  has  always  been  linked  -  albeit  subconsciously  -  to  our  ideas  of  value.  A  general 

theory  of  conflict  that  focuses  our  attention  on  the  fundamental  ideas  in  competition  expedites 

the  explanation  of  the  logical  linkage  --  the  interest  -  we  should  have  in  the  issues  at  hand. 

Exit  Strategy.  In  contemplating  the  issue  of  exit  strategy,  we  can  immediately 
bring  our  general  theory  to  bear,  noting  the  significant  role  of  the  circumstance  of  this  country’s 
current  historical  perspective.  Our  national  nightmare  in  Vietnam  soured  us  on  the  notion  of 
open-ended  commitments.  Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm  experiences  raised  national  expectations 
of  casualty-free  commitments.  The  fixed  guidelines  of  the  Weinberger  principles  are  held  in 
higher  regard  that  the  mission-creep  of  Somalia.  All  these  perspectives  reinforce  the  primacy  of 
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exit  strategy  in  U.S.  thinking  about  conflict. 
But  what  does  our  general  theory  of  conflict 
tell  us  about  “victory”  in  conflict?  Conflict  is 
intrinsic  to  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  competing  ideas  and  is  continuous  and  persistent  until 
the  mutual  contradiction  of  ideas  is  “resolved”  to  an  acceptable  state.  Complete  conflict 
elimination  is  a  very  rare  --  and  horrible  ~  subset  of  conflict  resolution.  Ideas  die  hard,  and 
conflict  participants  committed  to  the  elimination  of  competing  ideas  rapidly  discover  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  kill  the  thinkers  than  the  thoughts.  Hitler’s  Final  Solution  and  the  excesses  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  are  notorious  examples  of  the  frightful  consequences  of  attempts  at  conflict 
“victory.” 

We  seek  not  conflict  “victory,”  but  an  end  state  that  resolves  the  conflict  to  an  acceptable 
level.  The  hard  work  of  determining  an  end  state,  and  calculating  the  interdependent  tools  of 
logic  and  violence  that  must  be  applied  to  achieve  it,  is  the  art  of  devising  an  exit  strategy.  Does 
the  end  state  in  Bosnia  envision  an  economically  viable  state?  Does  the  end  state  ensure 
fundamental  security  for  all  parties?  Does  the  constitution  provide  an  effective  government  that 
reflects  the  fundamental  values  of  the  population?  Simple  time  limits  will  rarely  suffice  as  an 
exit  strategy,  and  can  be  counterproductive  if  they  signal  strategic  weakness  or  lack  of  resolve. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  today  that  the  stated  end  state  of  IFOR  withdrawal  after 
one  year  is  in  fact  an  interim  one,  and  that  a  longer  term  end  state  will  emerge  in  the  near  future. 
But  a  strategy  of  maintaining  an  ambiguous  end  state  fatally  ignores  the  role  of  logic  in  conflict. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  end  state  —  future  security,  freedom  of  movement,  economic  prospects  — 
precludes  the  very  logical  decisions  needed  to  achieve  it.  Ambiguity  is  a  poor  exit  strategy. 


“You  cannot  put  a  rope  around  the  neck  of  an  idea; 
you  cannot  put  an  idea  up  against  the  barrack- 
square  wall  and  riddle  it  with  bullets;  you  cannot 
confine  it  in  the  strongest  prison  cell  your  slaves 
could  ever  build." 

Sean  O’Casey 
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The  Role  of  the  Media.  If  we 

view  conflict  as  the  competition  of  ideas,  then  the 

role  of  the  media  comes  immediately  into  focus. 

The  media  is  the  communicator  and  arbiter  of  ideas, 

“it’s  interesting  to  talk  to  somebody  like  Peter  Drucker  about  the  importance  of 
ideas.  And  we  (the  media)  are  an  idea  profession  ...  we  write  a  great  deal  about 
reality,  but  in  many  ways  what  we  really  focus  on  is  ideas  and  what  lies  behind 
the  reality  that  is  either  a  sound  or  not  sound  idea.”®^ 

A  cynical  view  of  the  media  might  note  that  “War  between  two  nations  under  modem  conditions 

is  impossible  unless  you  get  a  large  number  of  people  in  each  nation  excited  and  afraid.”^^ 

“News  media  ...  are  rightly  thought ...  to  constitute  the  core  of  a  free  civil  society. 

...  But  they  play  a  central  role,  too,  in  the  frightening  process  whereby  very  large 
numbers  of  people  become  excited  and  afraid. 

Most  agree  that  world  opinion  is  growing  in  political  importance: 

“According  to  the  concept  of  Realpolitik,  or  power  politics,  nations  act  only  to 

protect  easily  definable  interests,  such  as  territory  or  oil  supplies,  for  example . 

The  only  explanation  of  the  military  involvement  today  (in  Bosnia)  is  that 
Realpolitik  now  is  driven  by  something  that  for  lack  of  a  better  German  word 
might  be  called  Weltpolitik,  or  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  ...The  impulse  to 
make  war  comes  from  the  ground  up  as  well  as  from  the  top  down.  What  has 
changed  today,  even  from  five  years  ago,  is  the  extent  to  which  what  goes  on  in 
any  part  of  the  world  is  subject  to  the  scmtiny  of  the  world  community.”®’ 

Therefore  the  media  rightfully  enjoys  a  central,  vice  peripheral,  role  in  the  processes  of  conflict. 

That  role  is  increasingly  recognized  in  recent  years  by  the  military  participants  in  the  conflict 

process,  and  that  recognition  was  applied  in  Bosnia,  where  the  United  States  Army  Task  Force 

Eagle  viewed  the  media  as  combat  multiplier  rather  than  as  a  distracter.  MG  Nash  established 

three  objectives  for  the  Task  Force  Eagle  media  campaign: 

-  to  maintain  the  support  of  the  American  people  for  the  IFOR  mission. 


“Every  war  the  U.S.  has  ever  fought  has  been, 
in  one  way  or  another,  a  public  relations  war.” 

Dr.  William  M.  Hammoncf^ 


as  described  by  Hedrick  Smith: 
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-  to  make  the  soldiers  feel  good  about  their  efforts, 

-  and  to  favorably  influence  the  Former  Warring  Factions. 

The  level  and  access  of  the  media  coverage  was  a  shock  to  our  Muslim,  Serb  and  Croatian 

counterparts,  but  Colonel  Hank  Stratman,  Special  Assistant  to  Major  General  Nash  for  the  Joint 

Military  Commission,  related  that  “We  explained  to  all  the  faction  members  early  on,  that  when 

you  get  the  American  Army,  you  get  a  large  press  contingent  that  comes  with  it ...”  Field 

commanders  repeatedly  employed  the  logic  of  the  media  --  or  the  threat  of  the  media  --  to 

enforce  compliance.  A  Task  Force  Eagle  brigade  commander  noted  the  efficacy  of  the  media: 

“The  press  is  a  great  combat  multiplier.  The  press  should  be  at  the  Joint  Military 
Commissions  ...  detail  who  was  there  and  wasn’t  there  —  and  make  it  a  matter  of 
record  for  the  world  ...  In  the  case  of  the  VRS,  they’re  paranoid  about  the 
press;  they  don’t  know  how  to  use  the  press.  They’re  worried  about  their  world 
image,  but  they’ve  done  little  to  fix  it.  In  Han  Kram  and  Han  Piejak  the  other  day 
I  had  some  of  the  international  press  with  me  and  they  had  enormous  impact. 

The  factions  get  real  nervous  around  the  press,  they  get  real  nervous  around  the 
cameras.  ...It  definitely  makes  things  happen.  I  can  say  that  I  have  close  air 
support  --  that’s  obvious,  I  have  attack  helicopters  --  that’s  obvious,  I  have  “x” 
number  of  Mark  19’s,  I  outnumber  you.  But  I’ve  also  got  Time,  Newsweek  and 
CNN  —  and  that  has  a  big  impact  on  their  behavior.” 

The  Strategy  of  Engagement.  Donelan  has  noted  that  “Democracies  lack  exactly  the 

qualities  needed  for  success  in  foreign  policy:  skill  at  detail,  perseverance,  flexibility,  secrecy, 

patience.  They  are  impulsive,  not  prudent,  and  abandon  mature  policy  for  the  gratification  of  a 

momentary  passion.”^^  Snider,  moreover,  has  confirmed  the  Democracy  Dilemma: 

“...  there  is  no  real  consensus  today  as  to  the  appropriate  grand  strategy  for  the 
United  States.  And,  more  importantly,  this  lack  of  consensus  is  due  far  less  to 
any  type  of  constraint  on  strategic  thinking  than  it  is  to  the  fundamental  value 
differences  in  our  electorate,  and  the  resulting  legacy  of  federal  government 
divided  institutionally  between  the  political  parties.  It  is  easy  to  agree  with  those 
academics  concerned  that  the  current  dysfunctions  of  “divided  government” 
increasingly  preclude  coherent  strategic  behavior  on  the  part  of  our  nation.”^” 
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Not  surprisingly,  of  course,  the  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement  has  endured  its  share 
of  criticism.  The  Democracy  Dilemma  is  that  in  conflict  -  the  competition  of  ideas  —  the 
laissez-faire  approach  to  ideas  inherent  to  democracy  imposes  some  daunting  challenges  to 
strategy  —  the  management  of  conflict. 

Paradoxically,  however,  democracies  have  fared  well  in  the  competition  of  ideas,  having 
won  every  extended  rivalry  between  authoritarian  and  liberal  states.  It  invites  the  question  ~ 
perhaps  unwelcome  to  strategists  --  that  the  ideas  in  competition  are  at  least  as  important  as  the 
management  of  that  competition.  Schultz  and  Weingast  point  out  some  inherent  advantages  of 
liberal  democracies  with  respect  to  limited  government,  long-term  growth  and  short-term 
financial  adaptability.  Democracy  not  only  bestows  significant  internal  advantages,  but  also 
poses  some  deadly  disadvantages  for  opponents:  Chettle  cites  the  rise  of  democracy  in  Russia 
and  South  Africa; 

“It  was  not  just  the  armed  might  of  the  United  States,  nor  its  symbolism  as  the 
shining  city  on  the  hill,  which  was  most  effective  in  destabilizing  these  two 
regimes  —  it  was  rather  the  complex  impact  on  closed  societies  of  a  powerful, 
appealing  seductive,  and  subversive  society  which  carried  within  it,  what  was,  for 
an  autocracy,  a  virus  as  virulent  as  any  Ebola.  By  helping  to  erode  the  core  of 
belief  that  sustained  each  society,  the  United  States  contributed  decisively  to  the 
overthrow  of  both  regimes.” 

Chettle  has  proposed  that  the  nature  of  the  democratic  idea  itself,  rather  than  the  economic  or 

military  power  it  engenders,  was  the  wellspring  of  that  success: 

“For  all  its  marvelous  balance  and  its  success  in  preserving  democratic 
government,  (the  American  system)  is  complex  in  the  extreme,  incoherent  to  the 
verge  of  chaos,  conflictual  often  to  the  point  of  gridlock,  and  very  unpredictable 
...  Each  regime  adopted  elements  of  democratic  ideas  partly  because  it  thought  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  partly  to  avoid  trouble,  but  also  partly  to  make  itself 
more  acceptable  to  the  United  States;  and  each  succeeded  only  in  destroying  itself 
...  In  effect,  the  United  States  acted  as  both  the  source  of  the  ideas  that  began  the 
process  of  reform  and  the  instigator  of  a  Tocquevillian  revolution.”^^ 
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Chettle  points  out  that  the  same  process  of  erosion  is  now  far  advanced  in  China,  while  our 
reluctance  to  use  that  influence  in  North  Korea  and  Cuba  may  inadvertently  have  prolonged 
communist  rule  in  those  countries.” 

“The  American  foreign  policy  dialectic  is  a  very  potent  force,  a  creative  tension 
that  the  American  system  produces  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  underlying  it  is  the 
sheer  idea  of  the  freedom  ~  an  idea  so  powerful  that  not  even  those  opposed  to 
freedom  condemn  it,  but  are  obliged  to  argue  that  their  countries  already  have  it, 
or  that  they  are  on  the  way  to  it,  or  that  they  are  about  to  achieve  a  more  perfect' 
version  of  it,  or  that  the  freedom  that  the  West  enjoys  is  false.”’^'^ 

Chettle  makes  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  a  strategy  of  engagement,  for  it  is  only  through 

engagement  that  our  ideas  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

“Engagement  works  for  reasons  that  are  so  obvious  that  they  are  usually  overlooked. 
Contact  with  other  human  beings  makes  an  impact.  It  elicits  information.  It 
provokes  comparison.  It  induces  change.  It  subverts.  It  is  ignorance  that  gives 
isolated  and  tightly-controlled  states  whatever  coherence  they  possess””^^ 

Ideas  matter,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  they  compete,  particularly  the  mechanism  of  logic, 

underscores  the  the  legitimacy  of  a  Strategy  of  Engagement  where  the  process  of  logic  can  be 

brought  to  bear  in  the  application  of  our  ideas  through  active  engagement  in  political,  military 

and  economic  world  affairs. 

The  Utilitarian  Result.  Strategy  -  the  management  of  conflict  -  is  a  process  infinitely 
more  complex  than  simpe  intellectual  filters  such  as  “power”  or  “interests.”  Strategic  decision 
makers  are  besieged  by  the  realities  of  time  and  space,  the  conflictual  fog  of  imperfect 
information  or  unfamiliar  cultural  ideas,  chance,  and  the  conflict  circumstances  of  geography, 
technology  or  history.  To  operationalize  this  general  theory  of  conflict,  strategic  planners  must 
ask  the  following: 

-  What  are  the  ideas  in  competition? 
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-  How  do  they  contradict  or  reinforce  our  own  ideas  and  values;  what  is  the  linkage  / 
interest? 

-  How  do  the  participants  perceive  the  mechanisms  of  logic  and  violence? 

-  How  are  those  perceptions  susceptible  to  our  own  agencies  of  logic  and  violence? 

-  What  are  the  relevant  conflict  circumstances  that  will  influence  those  perceptions? 
Answering  these  questions  will  rarely  be  easy.  But  asking  them  is  a  first  step  to  addressing 
many  of  the  current  challenges  of  conflict  and  strategy. 
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The  Pedagogic  Test:  The  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs 

Clausewitz  doubted  the  utilitarian  and  cognitive  roles  of  theory,  but  he  was  generally 

optimistic  about  its  pedagogic  potential: 

“The  insights  gained  and  garnered  by  the  mind  in  its  wanderings  among  basic 
concepts  are  benefits  that  theory  can  provide.”^^ 

Can  we  use  our  general  theory  to  assist  our  “wanderings”  as  we  contemplate  the  vagaries  of  the 

future  conflict  environment?  We  speak  of  “the  future,”  but  in  fact  there  are  alternative  futures, 

encompassing  “Resource  Wars,”  “Third  Waves”  and  “Clashing  Civilizations.”  The  ‘futures’ 

dialogue  in  the  defense  community  heralds  a  “Revolution  in  Military  Affairs”  (RMA).  There 

can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  indeed  on  the  cusp  of  significant  advances  in  battlefield  awareness, 

information  processing,  and  long-range  precision  strikes.  But  are  these  advances  truly 

revolutionary  or  merely  the  evolving  technological  circumstance  of  the  milieu  of  conflict? 

A  general  theory  may  render  an  insight  more  valuable  than  an  estimate  of  technological 

change,  for  it  signals  something  more  profound;  what  will  not  change.  As  Mahan  pointed  out, 

“...  it  must  be  remembered  that,  among  all  changes,  the  nature  of  man  remains 
much  the  same;  the  personal  equation,  though  uncertain  in  quantity  and  quality  in 
the  particular  instance,  is  sure  always  to  be  found.”^^ 

In  spite  of  all  the  potential  changes  in  our  future,  the  fundamental  nature  of  conflict  --  the 

competition  of  ideas  --  will  persist.  Rather  than  focusing  on  technological  change,  what  insights 

can  we  ‘gamer  and  gain’  if  we  view  the  future  from  a  perspective  of  conflict’s  continuity!  We 

will  examine  that  question  from  the  perspective  of  doctrine,  organization,  training  and  materiel. 

Doctrine.  The  first  task  for  doctrine  will  be  to  restore  the  proper  relationship  between 

war  and  conflict.  In  past  doctrine,  conflict  has  been  categorized  horizontally  -  in  a  spectrum  of 

varying  degrees  of  conflict  intensity  --  or  vertically  —  as  a  gray  zone^^  somewhere  between 
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“war”  and  “peace.”  Either  approach  presents  military  force  as  an  alternative  to  economic  or 
political  means  of  conflict  resolution,  disguising  war’s  true  relationship:  as  a  subset  of  conflict  — 
one  of  the  several  simultaneous  means  of  waging  the  competition  of  ideas.  The  same 
technologies  that  enhance  the  accuracy  of  weapons  in  the  “Revolution  in  Military  Affairs”  will 
enhance  the  interdependence  and  continuity  between  war  and  other  means  of  conflict. 

Although  current  service  and  joint  doctrines  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  political 
considerations,  the  role  of  ideas  per  se  is  less  explicit.  The  idea  of  national  survival  underlying 
the  Cold  War  was  straightforward;  in  our  future  of  volatility,  uncertainty,  complexity,  and 
ambiguity,  however,  straightforwardness  will  be  a  rare  commodity.  We  will  increasingly  find 
ourselves  examing  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  ideas  in  competition.  A  fork  in  the  doctrinal 
road  looms  with  respect  to  “information  warfare.”  Most  of  the  current  RMA  debate  deals  with 
“command  and  control  warfare”  targetted  on  --  or  in  defense  of  -  the  information  processing 
capabilities  of  command  and  control  assets.  A  revolutionary  perspective,  however,  would 
extend  beyond  information  capabilities  to  information  content  or  meaning  -  the  underlying 
ideas.  What  are  the  key  knowledge  and  belief  systems  of  our  adversaries?  Who  are  the  key 
decision  makers?  How  can  we  apply  information  technologies  —  and  precision  strike 
technologies  —  to  directly  target  their  perceptions  and  beliefs?  If  we  can  reliably  target  key 
decision  makers,  is  it  ethical  to  do  so?  A  truly  revolutionary  perspective  of  conflict  as  the 
competition  of  ideas  would  reinforce  Aron’s  observation  that  “they  are  ^  psychological 
wars.”*° 

Not  only  ideas,  but  also  the  mechanism  of  competition  will  be  scrutinized.  The 
nonviolent  —  the  logical  --  component  of  that  competition  has  increasingly  been  recognized,  as 
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evidenced  by  the  evolution  of  joint  and  service  doctrines  for  “operations  other  than  war.”  Army 
doctrine,  for  example,  currently  addresses  conventional  operations  in  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5  - 
-  with  a  focus  on  the  violence  of  heavy  combat  --  and  “operations  other  than  war”  with  a  focus 
on  the  logic  of  low-intensity  conflict  and  peace  operations  in  FM  100-20  and  FM  100-23, 
respectively.  The  issue  for  the  services  will  be  whether  to  continue  to  pursue  this  doctrinal  “dual 
track,”  or  to  develop  a  single,  overarching  doctrine  for  both  war  and  “operations  other  than  war.” 
A  ‘revolution  in  military  doctrine’  would  be  one  that  bridges  this  dual  track  into  a  single  unified 
approach  that  effectively  encompasses  the  interdependent  mechanisms  of  both  violence  and  logic 
in  conflict. 

The  impact  of  a  more  integrated  perspective  of  military  operations  would  be  further 

heightened  if  it  could  be  extended  to  the  interagency  process. 

“The  current  ‘revolution  in  military  affairs’  must  include  a  revolutionary 
approach  in  the  way  we  deal  with  other  cabinet  level  agencies  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  if  we  are  going  to  achieve  long  lasting  victory  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  future.  Greater  multi-agency  integration,  cooperation,  and 
consensus  among  the  multiple  players  in  the  interagency  process  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  a  national  strategy 

The  strategist  must  incorporate  the  precise  facts  of  physics,  engineering,  geography  and  logistics 
as  well  as  the  ambiguous  factors  of  psychology,  political  science  and  history.*^  In  relating  the 
various  elements  of  influence  to  achieve  the  ends  of  strategy,  the  key  is  integration.*^  The 
interdependent  mechanism  of  logic  and  violence  is  the  common,  integrating  perspective  that 
could  integrate  the  disparate  tools  of  the  strategist. 

Organization.  The  issues  of  potential  integration  evident  in  doctrine  are  also  operative 
with  respect  to  organization.  Some  proponents  of  the  RMA  would  argue  that  the  requirements 
of  warfighting,  particularly  for  landpower,  are  diverging.*'*  High  technology  fighting  machines 
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will  apply  the  effects  of  violence  accurately  at  great  distances  in  high  intensity  combat;  entirely 
different  types  of  units  (light  infantry  /  Special  Forces)  will  engage  the  “grey  area  threats”  with 
radically  different  skills  in  peace  operations.  Putting  aside  the  issue  of  whether  the  United  States 
would  want  or  could  afford  multiple  “types”  of  armies*^,  our  general  theory  of  conflict  ~  and 
our  experience  in  Bosnia  --  argues  against  this  projection.  The  violence  and  logic  dimensions  of 
military  forces  are  totally  interdependent.  Specialization  —  at  least  on  the  ground  --  is  not 
practical.  Faction  commanders  and  interpreters  advised  us  that  the  initial  entry  operation  into 
Bosnia  —  the  adverse  conditions  Sava  River  crossing  of  a  very  heavy  combat  force  --  convinced 
the  Factions  of  our  competence  and  determination  to  accomplish  the  mission.  They  repeatedly 
reacted  to  and  obviously  respected  superior  combat  power  --  heavy  tanks,  mobile  armored 
artillery,  and  both  Army  and  Air  Force  tactical  aviation.  During  and  after  the  initial  entry 
operation,  however,  to  capitalize  on  the  favorable  response  from  all  the  Former  Warring 
Factions,  Task  Force  Eagle  deemphasized  intimidating  military  postures,  emphasizing  the  logic 
capabilities  of  psychological  operations  and  civil  affairs  detachments  to  reinforce  the  favorable 
attitudes  of  the  Factions.  Heavy  forces  were  employed  in  cooperative  endeavors  such  as 
monitoring  check  points  or  the  clearing  of  routes  through  the  Zone  of  Seperation.  At  times  ~ 
such  as  during  the  early  February  war  criminals  dispute  with  the  Serbs  —  invocation  and 
demonstration  of  superior  combat  power  was  essential  to  bring  about  compliance.  In  Bosnia  it 
was  our  readiness  to  rapidly  shift  emphasis  between  the  violence  and  logic  dimensions  of 
military  effect  that  guaranteed  our  success.  Such  shifting  of  emphasis  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  redeployment  of  “specialized”  units.  Military  forces  will  need  similar 
versatility  in  the  future. 
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Training.  The  demands  of  continued  versatility  in  conflict  operations  have  obvious 
training  implications  for  military  forces.  We  see  additional  training  implications  if  we 
contemplate  the  technological  advances  of  the  RMA  in  light  of  the  interdependent  logic  and 
violence  mechanisms  of  conflict  resolution.  Through  enhanced  battlefield  awareness  and 
precision-strike  systems  we  will  improve  the  capability  to  ‘calibrate’  the  application  of  violence. 
Equally  important,  the  media  and  the  public  will  expect  us  to  do  so.  The  extension  of  battlefield 
awareness  beyond  the  commander  to  the  public  introduces  misgivings  when  the  international 
media  conveys  the  images  of  the  consequences  of  the  mistaken  bombing  of  an  Iraqi  public 
shelter  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  When  the  Israeli  Army  mistakenly  shells  a  refugee  camp 
in  southern  Lebanon,  the  results  are  catastrophic  both  for  the  refugees  and  for  internal  / 
international  support  for  the  Israeli  intervention.  “Non-logical”  violence  —  either  by  landmines 
or  smart  missiles  —  is  unacceptable  to  democratic  publics;  training  and  careful  execution  will 
minimize  mistakes  and  ensure  the  highest  possible  level  of  the  logical  control  of  violence. 

Commanders  will  seek  to  “fine-tune”  unit  training  to  correspond  to  the  expected 
conditions  --  both  physical  and  cultural  --  of  the  most  likely  missions.  The  U.S.  Army  European 
Command  did  exactly  that  in  the  months  prior  to  the  Bosnia  mission.  Units  received  intensive 
training  in  countermine  and  peace  operations  in  Germany;  leaders  received  extensive  practice  in 
negotiation  techniques,  often  with  “role  players”  who  grew  up  in  and  understood  the  cultures  of 
the  Former  Yugoslavia.  A  U.S.  brigade  commander  in  Bosnia  noted  that  “More  often  than  not,  I 
would  turn  to  my  XO  or  my  S3  and  say  ‘we’ve  been  through  this  one  before.’ 

The  demands  that  leaders  and  staffs  face  in  a  “stability  operations”  environment  are 
extraordinary.  Leaders  at  every  level  in  Bosnia  expressed  surprise  at  the  range  of  their 
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responsibilities.  The  Task  Force  Commander  encountered  sensitive  international  political  issues 
on  a  daily  basis.  Brigade  commanders  reported  that  they  “felt  like  division  commanders,”  both 
because  of  the  size  of  their  sectors  and  the  range  of  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
support  capabilities  that  had  been  task  organized  into  their  units.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
lieutenants  to  he  faced  with  the  task  of  interpreting  the  Dayton  agreement  to  confused  and  barely 
comprehending  elements  of  the  Former  Warring  Factions.  All  of  this  argues  for  leader 
development  that  produces  even  younger  “generalists”  who  can  master  --  at  an  early  point  in 
their  careers  —  the  full  range  of  military  skills.  In  a  world  where  world-wide  media  speed 
images  and  reports  of  small  unit  leaders,  “strategic  thinking”  is  demanded  at  an  increasingly 
junior  level. 

Materiel.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  —  as  advertised  —  will 

bestow  materiel  advantages  on  U.S.  forces.  But  will  materiel  advantages  be  enough? 

“One  of  the  aspects  of  our  defeat  there  (in  Vietnam)  that  really  jumps  out  even  20 
years  after  Saigon  became  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  is  the  stunning  combination  of 
material  readiness  and  intellectual  unreadiness  with  which  we  entered  Vietnam. 

We  had  enormous  quantities  of  people,  mobility,  and  firepower  dedicated  to  the 
war  effort.  But  we  were  utterly  -  and  happily  -  ignorant  of  Vietnamese  society 
and  history,  and  especially  of  our  Vietnamese  adversary’s  character  and  style  of 
warfare.  Worse  still,  civilian  and  military  leaders  alike  believed  that  knowledge 
of  such  things  really  didn’t  matter;  what  counted  was  only  that  which  could  be 
counted,  and  we  had  overwhelming  numbers  of  everything.”*^ 

RMA  technology  is  an  aspect  of  the  evolving  technological  circumstance  of  conflict.  But  the 

RMA  does  not  signal  the  end  of  conflict  as  a  competition. 

“...  there  is  something  highly  mechanistic  about  the  current  approach  to  the  RMA. 

There  is  no  sense  of  the  dynamic,  of  warfare  as  politics  or  art  form  with  highly 

changeable  features.  There  is  a  tendency  to  view  potential  adversaries  as 

caricatures  either  of  themselves  or  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  -  so-called  peer 

competitors  —  or  or  Iraq.  Opponents  do  not  learn,  they  do  not  exploit 

technological  or  strategic  opportunities;  at  best  they  may  engage  in  “niche 
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warfare”  via  terrorism  or  nuclear  blackmail.” 
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The  most  damaging  misperception  of  the 
RMA  may  be  the  myth  that  we  can  wage 
conflict  from  a  distance.  The  interaction 
of  violence  and  logic  must  be  carefully 
calibrated  to  an  adversary’s  response.  It 


demands  the  personal  touch,  as  noted  by  the  Task  Force  Eagle  Commander: 

“I  will  tell  you,  the  hard  part  is  giving  sensible  orders.  Because  the  Great 
American  Soldier  will  go  out  and  do  what  you’ve  given  him  to  do.  Once  you 
give  him  that  order,  they’re  going  to  go  out  and  get  it  done  for  you.  And,  if  you 
tell  him  you  want  to  walk  into  a  town  tough,  ready  to  take  on  anybody  ...  and  put 
up  with  no  stuff,  he’ll  do  exactly  that.  But  if  you  tell  him  to  go  into  town  and  be 
ready,  but  don’t  be  provocative  ...  and  treat  people  with  dignity  and  respect,  he’ll 
do  that,  too.  And  the  other  thing  you  need  to  consider  is  that  the  nature  of  this 
conflict  is  a  land  conflict,  as  most  are.  And  it  is  a  people  conflict,  as  many  are. 
And  it’s  the  soldier  --  and  the  commander  on  the  ground  —  that  is  required  to 
establish  the  conditions  that  can  allow  that  conflict  to  come  to  a  close.”*^ 


“You  can  fly  over  a  land  forever;  you  may  bomb  it, 
atomize  it,  pulverize  it  and  wipe  it  clean  of  life  -  but  if 
you  desire  to  defend  it,  protect  it,  and  keep  it  for 
civilization,  you  must  do  this  on  the  ground,  the  way  the 
Roman  Legions  did,  by  putting  your  young  soldiers  into 
the  mud.” 

T.R.  Fehrenbach 


The  Pedagogic  Result.  One  does  not  revolutionize  art  by  redesigning  a  paintbrush.  The 
RMA  dialogue  is  unidimensional,  with  a  restricted  focus  on  the  violence  dimensions  of  conflict. 
The  advances  of  the  RMA  are  aspects  of  an  evolution  in  the  means  of  combat;  vice  a 
fundamental  revolution  in  military  affairs.  The  vocabulary  of  warfare  may  change,  but  our 
general  theory  suggests  that  the  fundamental  grammar  of  conflict  endures. 
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“Think  or  Swim” 


To  those  who  sit  on  the  banks  of  Perception  Pond,  this  general  theory  may  seem 
“conjectural,”  “incomplete,”  and  “unproven.”  It  is  all  of  those.  There  are  no  cognitive  Rosetta 
Stones  of  interpretation,  no  definitive  utilitarian  rules  and  regulations  for  conflict  or  strategy,  no 
pedagogic  Cliff  Notes  for  the  future.  There  is  merely  theory  —  the  mental  map.  This  is  not  a 
particularly  simple  map  -  but  this  is  not  a  particularly  simple  world. 

For  us,  Bronowski’s  “problems  of  the  day”  are  embedded  in  a  world  of  unprecedented 
connectedness.  The  meaning  of  strategy  has  expanded.  Diplomatic,  economic  and  military 
means  of  conflict  are  increasingly  interdependent.  A  great  many  independent  agents  are 
interacting  with  each  other  in  subtle  ways.  There  is  an  emerging  science  that  studies  the 
phenomena  of  intricate,  adaptive  systems.  Significantly,  it’s  name  is  “complexity.” 

We  all  would  prefer  to  find  “centers  of  gravity”  or  “decisive  points”  in  conflict. 
Unfortunately,  those  are  metaphors  of  the  past.  A  theory  that  describes  the  complexity  of 
conflict  in  simplistic,  singular  categories  is  like  a  map  of  too  large  a  scale.  It  is  readable  and  fits 
nicely  in  our  pocket.  We  are  happy  with  it  until  we  encounter  unexpected  rivers  and  ravines  — 
then  we  find  ourselves  considerably  inconvenienced.  There  is  both  power  and  popularity  in 
categorical  methods  of  thinking  --  until  we  encounter  those  inconvenient  details  of  reality  and 
complexity. 

A  theory  of  ideas,  conversely,  risks  a  map  of  overwhelming  detail.  Just  as  we  can  not 
accurately  represent  every  rock  and  tree,  we  can  not  model  the  ideas  of  every  conflict 
participant.  Such  maps  can  overwhelm,  confuse  and  paralyze.  Our  general  theory  would 
collapse  to  triviality  if  we  attempted  to  represent  every  idea,  every  decision  maker,  every 
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mechanism  of  violence  and  logic.  But  the  advantage  of  a  general  theory  built  on  “ideas”  is  that 
we  can  tailor  our  map  to  the  most  appropriate  level  of  detail,  selecting  -  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
-  what  we  judge  (or  even  choose)  to  be  the  most  significant  ideas  and  the  primary  mechanisms 
of  logic  and  violence.  Does  this  sound  like  art?  It  should. 

For  those  of  us  must  “think  or  swim”  in  the  sea  of  volatility,  uncertainty,  complexity  and 
ambiguity,  a  general  theory  may  help  -  perhaps  only  momentarily  --  to  keep  our  heads  above 
water.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  it  serves  its  purpose.  We  should  never  underestimate  the  storms 
that  may  arise  on  the  Pond  of  Perception. 
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